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NOVELTY is always attractive ; but on theological subjects it 
should be examined with care, and admitted with reserve. In 
these highly ingenious discourses there is certainly a striking de- 
gree of novelty ; but as it does not regard the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, nor, strictly speaking, the evidence of the doc- 
trine, but merely the mode in which, as it is here suggested, that 
evidence was communicated to the world, whether the reader is 
or is not satisfied with the hypothesis proposed, he needs uot to 
be alarmed with it. "The doctrine itself remains as it was before, 
irrefragably founded, as has been often shewn and seldom with 
greater ability than in these sermons, on the clear and infallible 
word of God. 

The principle laid down by Mr. Morres is briefly this: that 
utility to man being the motive by which the Almighty has re- 
gulated all his communications to mankind, therefore the de- 
claratious of his will, and particularly the revelations of his own 
Divine nature, were gradua/,as men were prepared and were able 
to receive them ; that, consequently, in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, tvtimations of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
rather than explicit declarations of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, were to be expected ; and that in the promulgation of the 
Gospel, the mysteries of the Divine nature would in like manner 
be revealed gradually, intimated in general, rather than asserted, 
by our Lord and the first writers and first preachers of the Gos- 
pel, but explicitly declared by _ latest, as by St. John in the 
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e Morres’s Sermons. 


preface to his Gospel, and St. Paul in his preface to the 
Hebrews. 

But the merit as well as the importance of these discourses 
demands, that we should give a short abstract or analysis of 
them. ‘The first, on the celebrated text quoted by our Lord 
from Moses, Mark xu. 2Q, has for its subject that foundation of 
all religion, ‘‘ ‘The Lord our God is one Lord.” | The second, 
John 1. 1, 2. 1s on the divinity of the Word or Son of God. The 
third, John xvi. 13. on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

In the introduction to Sermon 1. it is observed, that articles 
of faith have always been thought necessary in the Christian 
Church, for the admission of converts from other religions, and 
for the purpose of education ; but they should first, be clear and 
unquestionable ; secondly, should relate only to things of mo- 
ment; and, thirdly, when any essential doctrine has been per- 
verted, they should contain a denial of the errors concerning it. 
This third rule, not founded im the necessity of the thing itself, 
but originating in the circumstances of the times, fully justifies 
the two later of the three Creeds adopted in our Liturgy and the 
Articles of Religion, in which are many particulars of this sort, 
in Opposition to erroneous tenets which have prevailed. 

In confirmation of the principle assumed of a gradual revela- 
tion, several stances are adduced to shew, that this was the or- 
dinary method of the Divine communication to man. Thus the 
mystery, as St. Paul calls it, that the Gentiles should be partakers 
of the Gospel, was not in other ages made known unto the sons 
of men, as it was now revealed unto him and the other Apostles; 
(Ephes. iii. S—O6.) nor was the spiritual natare of the Gospel so 
plainly described by the prophets, as fo prevent the Jews from 
the error of expecting a temporal kingdom of the Messiah ; and 
many truths were withheld from the Apostles by our Lord during 
his ministry, because, as he said, they were not able to bear 
them. | 

‘«‘ In exact proportion as religion itself is momentous,” so must 
it be to know the right object of religious adoration, that we 
may neither offend by omitting honour where it is due, nor by 
giving it where it isnot due. _[t is vain therefore to say, that the 
catholic doctrine of the unity in Trinity and Trinity in unity, is 
not, if it is true, before all things, in order and importance, ne- 
cessary to salvation. 

Of this doctrine, that part which has been fully revealed from 
the beginning is, that there isone God. But this being declared 
solely in opposition to idolatry, to an acknowledgment of false 
gods and spurious objects of worship, it has no relation at all, 
much less epposifion, to the equally catholic doctrine of the 
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Trinity in unity; nor to the intimations of it in the Old Testa. 
ment (one of which is alledged by our Lord, Matt. xxii. 45.) nor 
to the clearer manifestations of it in the New. And this great 
truth men were from the first prepared to receive, by the har- 
monious system of the visible world, proclaiming one Maker and 
Governor of all; and it was afterwards, as it were visibly con- 
firmed to the Jews by their miraculous deliverance from Egypt, 
and the victory of the true God over all the gods of Egypt. 

In the second discourse the same gradual and progressive man- 
ner of instruction, which had obtained under the Law, is traced 
under the Gospel. Here what was first of all necessary was 
the reception of the Gospel Covenant ; in order to which it was 
to be proved, by the fulfilment of foregoing prophecies and by 
great sigus and wonders, that the Messenger of this Covenant 
was the: great Prophet, Priest, and King, | who had been fore- 
told, of ‘the seed of Abraham and of the house and lineage of 
David. The character therefore, in which our blessed Saviour 
was first to appear, was that of “ the Son of Man.” — As sucli 
he was born of humaw nature ; exhibited a perfect pattern of 
righteousness ; aud, as the second Adam, reversed, by his meri- 
torious death, the fall of the first Adam aud all its fatal conse 
quences. Hence the three earliest Gospels and the common 
tenor of our Lord’s own doctriné concerning himself related 
chiefly and directly to the evidence of his being the Messiah, the 
great “Prophet that was to come into the wor Id; but with occa- 
sional intimations, some furnished by facts (on lris_ miraculous 
conception, and the attestation from-heaven at his baptism) and 
some by his numerous declarations concerning himself, that he 
had higher pretensions, and that his nature was indeed eternal 
and divine. | | 

And here it was very justly observed, that these intimations 
“< possess a much greater degree of evidence than may at first be 
imagined.” Consider the jealousy, with which the Almighty. 
ever watched over the honour of his name: consider the even 
superstitious veneration, with which that tiame was hallowed by 
the Jews ; and consider the perfect pattern of piety and humility 
exhibited by our Lord, together with his anxious care not to 
give needless offence; consider these things, and it must be re- 
earded as impossible, that, under such circumstances, he could 
ever appatently pretend to an equality with God, unless such 
equality were true and meant to be claimed by him. “ We may 
conclude therefore, that the evidence of all ‘less direct and ex- 
plicit circumstances and declarations is little, if at all, less than a 
full and decisive proof of the Saviour’s divinity.” . 

We have always considered this as a most clear and convincing 
argument, sufficient of itself to satisfy the scrupulous enquirer, 
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4 Morres’s Sermons. 


and to confound the most pertinacious objector. It is level to 
the comprehension of the most unlettered understanding, and will 
bear the scrutiny of the most vigorous and best cultivated intellect. 
Neither Moses, nor Elijah, nor David, nor any of the prophets 
were ever Prag, eed of being more than men. ‘There is not a 
sentence or syllable i all their histors , whereon to raise a doubt 
whether esi were men, highly indeed favoured of God, but, in 
all other respects, of like passious aud tufirmities with vurselves. 
Now had the blessed Jesus, the meek and lowly Son of Man, 
been merely of the race of prophets, how much soever he 
might surpass all that came before him, in the dignity of his 
commission, in the multitude and splendor of his miracles, or in 
other adventitious circumstances, yet if he was simply of human 
birth, a prophet and nothing more than a prophet, to suppose 
that instead of speaking of himself as he does repeatedly, as, in 
its; proper signification, the Son of God ; to suppose that, in- 
stead of claiming to himself, or allowing others to attribute to 
him, an equality with God, he would not have rejected with in- 
dignation these erotindléss: honours, we must believe him, im- 
stead of being one who sought not his own glory, instead of be- 
ing meek and lowly in heart, to ave been, in truth, a monstrous 
example not only of arrogance, but of imposture and blasphemy. 

Nothmg in the shape of argument can convince the unsub- 

dued pride and prejudice of an evil heart of unbelief. Humi- 
lity and repentance are, m such sad cases, first of all necessary ; 

and where these are wanting, the argument may indeed be 

evaded or resisted; but to refute or answer it, is, we are per- 

snaded, absolutely impossible. We, therefore, thank the worthy 
Author of these discourses for bringing forward this topic, which 
is not, in general, so much insisted on as it deserves. 

The same principie of utility to man, leading to a reserva- 
tion of some sacred truths till the full and clear manifestation 
of them might be a “ hight to our feet,” is applied in the third 
discourse, which treats of the Holy Spirit; and it is observed, 
that 


“« We must, consequently, expect to find the third person in 
the glorious Trinity represented, in the more ancient Scriptures, 
according to the conception which men ordinarily frame of 
him, from the term by which he is denominated, the Spirit of 
God.” P. 39. 


Accordingly, in one or other of the two general acceptations 
of this word, Spirit, in the original language, that is, breath 
and soul or mind, we read first of the Spint of God moving 
upon the face of the waters, in order to the creation of this 
world ; of his striving with man to prolong his existence; of 
his 








his being sent forth that the living creatures might be made, and 
the face of the earth renewed; aud of his informing the spirit 
of man with knowledge, and with a disposition to act according 
to the purpose and will of God. To go beyond this common 
apprehension on the subject appears to be as little wise, as it is 
necessary ; since all which that revelation seems to have been in- 
tended to communicate, or was then useful for man to learn, 
was, that he must ascribe his being and all his faculties to God 
alone, and acknowledge him, in opposition to idols and false 
gods. 

The personality, therefore, of the Holy Spirit, was an article of 
faith reserved till the times of the Gospel Dispensation. And as 
the Divinity of the Blessed Saviour of mankind did not even then 
attain its clearest and fullest manifestation, till after that He was 
declared to be the Son of God with power by his resurrection from 
the dead; so we must expect asimilar method also in the mauifest- 
ation of this great article of faith. Hence we are led to look 
for the most express declarations concerning it towards the end 
of the Gospels, and in the portions of Scripture that succeeded 
them. Accordingly we find this article of faith displayed, when 
the fittest occasion arrived for bringing it to light; when our 
blessed Lord, before his suffermgs, consoled his afflicted dis- 
ciples, as St. John relates, with the promise, that his absence 
should be compensated by «nother Comforter, the Spirit of ‘Truth, 
who should abide with them for ever, and guide them into all 
truth. 

In these promises and declarations, several of which are here 
alledged, it is evident, that 


“ On a subject above our conceptions, and in its own nature 
incomprehensible, the Saviour himself hath used language, the 
plain import of which gives us to understand, that the Holy Spirit 
of God, however in former times he might have been spoken of as 
a mere energy or influence of the Deity, is a person like himself, 
who should descend from heaven to supply his place, and abide 
for ever on earth, to act a gracious part in establishing the cove- 
nant of the Gospel.” P. 43. 


After what manner the blessed Spirit proceeds from the Fa- 
ther, or from the Son, and how He who is said to be the Word, 
is the Son of God, the only begotten of the Father, we do not 
know nor enquire. But 


“ We use these terms in our creeds, because they are the terms 
of Scripture; and we understand them as only shadowing out, by 
a figure taken from human matters, relations which we believe to 
exist, but in a manner to us incomprehensible. P. 44, 
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6 Morres’s Sermons. 


On the day of Pentecost the Lord and giver of life myani- 
fested his promised descent with that awful pomp which pecu- 
liarly suited the character of his nature and his office. The 
* rushing mighty wind,” and the “ cloven tongues, like as of 
fire,” proclaimed the presence of that Spirit, who, as he had 
given breath to all, and was the author of knowledge and elo- 
quence, so now did he give wisdom and utterance to such us 
he thereafter informed and directed.” When St. Peter said to 
Ananias, “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God ;” it is 
clearly implied, that the Holy Ghost was present, as a Person 
who could take cognizance of an offence committed against him- 
self, a contempt of Him who then abode on earth, the Divine 
Ruler and Governor of the Church of Christ. As such, he 
said unto Peter, ‘* Behold, three men seek thee. Arise there- 
fore, and go with them, doubting nothing; for I have sent 
then.” As such he said to the prophets and teachers at An- 
tioch, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” And Paul exhorted the elders at 
Miletus to take heed unto themselves, and to all the flock, over 

which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers. 


«¢ Thus does the sacred history, subsequent to the Gospels, con- 
firm the fact which the Divine Saviour had before revealed; that 
as a secopd person in the Gedhead had descended from heaven to 
make a covenant of immortal life with mankind, so, after his de- 

arture, a third should in like manner come down, to establish 
that covenant and adininister it for ever.” 


It is not easy to compress these Sermons, full of matter as 
they are in every page. In the sketch which we have given of 
them, after repeated perusals and much thought, we have en- 
deavoured to select such parts or passages, as may shew the 
scope of the argument; and, highly gratified as we have been 
with the admirable candour as well as ingenuity of the learned 
author, we beg leave very earnestly to recommend the discourses 
to the attention of our readers ; desiring them particularly to ob- 

erve the new hght, in which a momentous subject that must 

have engaged the pious meditation and enquiry of every faithful 
servant of Christ from the day of the Ascension to this hour, 
js here placed. It is true, it is a circumstance only in the sub. 
lime and heavenly theme ; but it is a circumstance of much in- 
terest. If on patiently weighing the author’s arguments, and 
carefully pursuing his hints, it 1s found that his idea of the sub- 
ject is correct and well founded, it will furnish a ready solution 
of many minor difficulties, and afford a more clear, distinct, 
and 
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and ‘satisfactory view of this great branch of divine revelation, 
than is elsewhere to be met with. At the same time another 
incontrovertible remark, which is here suggested, that the doc- 
trine of the Unity of the Divine Nature, or of one God, is, nei- 
ther by the ancient Scripture nor by the new, set in opposition 
to the belief of three Persons im that nature, but solely in oppo- 
sition to the “ gods many and lords many” of an idolatrous 
world, removes at once and entirely the very foundation of mo- 
dern infidelity, which has of late years so loudly and arrogantly 
decried * the established faith as opposite to the constant doctrine 
of Scripture.” , 

Stil, however, the judicious enquirer will always distinguish 
between what is subordinate and what is essential. What is 
clearly taught or revealed in Holy Scripture, whether it be in 
Genesis or the Apocalypse, in a single passage or iu every book 
of the sacred volume, is alike entitled to serious belief. If 
we were redeemed from sin, not by a creature, but by t:e eter- 
nal Son of God, this consideration has a powerful tendency to 
confirm our faith, to enhance our gratitude, and promote our 
obedience. If the Holy Spirit, also eternal and divine, per- 
sonally abideth with us, and dwelleth in us, making our bodies 
his temple, the knowledge of this truth is a mighty consolation 
to all believers, a ground of hope, and call for vigilance ; for it 
is written, “ if any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy.” (i Cor. iti. 17.). 

We are too well aware ourselves of the strange errors of the press 
which occasionally creep into the text, to notice them in others. 
It is necessary however for the Sense, to observe, that in O17: 
l, 1. for “ advocates” should be read “ adversaries.” 





Arr. II. The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, 
in the Year 1805. By Mungo Park: together with other 
Documents, official and priv ale, relating to the same Mis- 
sion. Towhich is prefixed, an Ac count. of the Life of Mr. 
Park. 4to. 1. 11s. 6d. Svo. 12s. Murray. 1815. 


IT is not less surprising than bumbling to reflect how small a 
part of the globe is known even to the mest enlightened of mo- 





* Printed by an error of the press, “ descried.” 
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dern nations; and it i still more humbling to take an account of 
the trifling proportion which civilized men bear to tiose of their 
species who are yet in the lowest state of ignorauce and barba- 
rism. Of the eight hundred millions of human beings by whom, 
as it has been computed, the earth is inhabited, not more per- 
haps than one-third are engaged in any pursuit fitted in the 
smallest degree to improve the mind, or to adorn the mtercourse 
of life: while, on the other hand, the creat mass of our fellow- 
creatures, may be described as obeying no call which does not pro- 
ceed from their physical wants, and feeling no stimulus to action, 
but such as respect the mere animal appetites. ‘The time, how- 
ever, we confidently hope is fast approaching, when the interior 
parts, both of Africa and of Asia, will be thrown open to the 
knowledge and refinements of Europe; when the names which 
have hitherto carried terror or suspicion to the shores of the 
Tigris and the Gambia, will be gratefully associated with a new 
era of civilization, of liberty, and of security; and when, at 
least, the geographical positions, in either continent, of well- 
peopled towns and magnificent rivers, will no longer be merely 
guessed at, as if they were situated in quite another. planet. No 
country, indeed, has done so much as our own for promoting 
discoveries in Africa ; nocharacters have been more enterprising 
and devoted than those who have left the British shores; still, 
nearly all that we have yet learned concerning that extensive 
continent, is that amid its vast solitudes there are fruitful vallies, 
crowded towns, and rivers of the first magnitude, whose sources 
and estuaries are alike concealed. The efforts of individuals, 
however, are now succeeded by the more systematic and en- 
Jarged undertskings of Government, and we fondly anticipate 
the most cheering results; a way opened up in the Desart, and 
the Ethiopian stretching out his hands to receive the blessings of 
religion and science. 

‘The Journal now before us, details the incidents of a second 
attempt by Mungo Park, to explore the inland regions of Africa, 
and, more particularly to ascertain the course and termination 
of the Niger. Containing only such notices and memoranda, as 
he could ecmmit to paper amid the numberless anxieties which 
attended every step of his unfortunate mission, we need hardly 
observe, that it is extremely meagre, and, in short, that its in- 
terest consists, not m the new facts which it brings to light, but 
in the strong characters which it bears of truth, and of deep 
feeling, clothed in their most natural expression. ‘There are no 


exaggerations, and no rhetorical colouring. But its principal 


value, no doubt, arises from the comfor table assurance which it 
conveys, that an expedition into the interior of Africa, com- 
posed of proper materials, and setting out at a right season of 

the 
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the year, will in all probability succeed in its object, and that, 
too, without any considerable loss either of life or goods; for 
nothing can be more manifest to the readers of this Journal, 
than that the failure of Park’s last enterprise was occasioned al- 
most entirely by his leaving the Gambia at that particular period, 
which necessarily led him to encounter, before be could reach 
the Niger, all the horrors of the tropical rams. In this respect, 
we hope, his misfortunes will prove a beacon to others; and 
we confidently trust, that it will be an essential point in the ar- 
rangements of all future travellers, to make provision for reach- 
ing some one of the principal towns on the great river, before the 
rainy season sets in. 

The Journal, as is stated in the title-page, is preceded by an 
account of Mr. Park’s life, of which we have drawn up the fol- 
lowing abstract for the amusement of our readers. 

This enterprising traveller, then, of whom we are now to 
detail the last labours and death, was born, 10th Sept. 1771, at 
Fowlshiels, a farm situated on the banks of the Yarrow, in Sel, 
kirkshire, which his father rented of the Duke of Buccleugh. 
His early education was meant to prepare him for the church ; 
but as he afterwards shewed a decided preference for the medical 
profession, his parents yielded to his wishes, and he accordingly 
repaired to Edinburgh, in 1789, where he pursued his studies 
with considerable success, during three sessions of college. Hav- 
ing completed the statutable course of attendance and received a 
diploma, Park came to London ; and where he was introduced 
by his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, to Sir Joseph Banks, whose 
recommendation procured for him the situation of assistant-sur- 
geon to the Worcester East Indiaman. 


Having made a voyage to India, Mr. Park returned to Eng- 


land in 1793, and hearing upon his arrival, that the African 


Association were in quest of a person to supply the place of 


Major Houghton, who had perished in his attempt to explore 
the course of the Niger, he eagerly seized this opportunity of 
entering upon the hazardous career of a discoverer, and offered 
his services through his friend the President of the Royal So- 
ciety. There was nothing, it has been said, m Park’s previous 
studies which had particularly led him towards geographical pur- 
suits; but he had a general passion for travelling —was in the 
full vigour of youth—his constitution had been in some degree 
inured to hot climates—he clearly saw the opportunity which a 
new country would «afford for gratifymg his taste in natural 
history, and it may be mentioned, as constituting, perhaps, the 
principal motive, that he was by no means insensible to the dis- 
tinction which was likely to result from any great discoveries in 
African geography. At all events, these or similar considera- 
tions 
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tions speedily determined him ; and, after some enquiry into his 
qualifications, his offer was readily accepted. 

. "The adventures and success of his first journey, upon which 
he set out in May, 1795, are sufficiently known, and it is not 
our business, at present, to enter into particulars. Suftice it to 
say, that, after much suffering mm body and mind, he reached 
the banks of the Niger, ascertained iis course as being from 
west to east; but, after having descended its stream from Sego 
to Silla, he found himself compelled to relinquish the intention 
of proceeding farther, and reluctantly to turn his face towards 
the British settlements on the Atlantic. He returned, indeed, 
to the shores of the Gambia by a different route, thus seeing: 
all that he could possibly see of the country which he went to 
explore, and finally landed in England, on the 22d day of 
December, 1797, after an absence of two years and seven 
months. 

There is a little anecdote preserved bv his biographer con- 
nected with his appearance m London, which seems worthy of 
being mentioned. Immediately upon his landing at Falmouth, 
Mr. Park hastened to the metropolis without writing to any of 
his friends, being anxious in the greatest degree respecting his 
family, of whom he had heard nothing for nearly two years. He 
arrived in London before day-light on the morning of Christmas, 
and, it being too early to go to the house of his brother-in-law, 
he wandered about in the streets in that part of the town where 
Mr. Dickson lived. Finding one of the entrances into the gar- 
den of the British Museum accidentally open, he went in and 
walked about there for some time ; where, bya strange coincidence, 
Mr. Dickson, who had the care of those gardens, and happened 
that morning to have some trifling business in them, likewise re- 
paired thither before. the dawn of day. What must have been 
his emotion on beholding, at that extraordinary time and place, 
the vision, as it must at first have appeared to him, of his long 
lost friend, the object of so many anxious thoughts and painful 
reflections, and whom he had long numbered with the dead! 

Soon after the publication of his travels, Mr. Park entered 
into a matrimonial engagement with a young lady in Selkirk, the 
daughter of a surgeon in that place, to. whom he had served his 
apprenticeship. Still undecided, however, as to his plan of life, 
he appears, in 1799, to have entered into a correspondence with 
government relative to some public situation m New South 
Wales: at another tme he seems resolved to become farmer ; 
and finally, with much undisguised reluctance, he came to the 
determination of practising as a medical man in the adjoining 
county of Peebles. But, m the midst of all his projects and 
avocations, his secret thoughts were still fixed upon Africa; and 
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time had ela when an occasion presented itself, 


no long 
which called back his impatient spirit to that scene of novelty 
and hazard. Upon the cessation of hostilities with France in 
1801, Park received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, acquaint- 
ing him, that, 


*¢ In consequence of the peace, the Association would certainly 
revive their project of sending a mission to Africa, in order to pe- 
netrate to, and navigate the Niger; and he added, that in case go- 
vernment should enter into the plan, he would certainly be re- 
commended as the proper person to be employed for carrying it 
into execution.”’ 


The prospect thus presented was too much in unison with the 
leading feelings ot Park’s ambition to permit his mind to follow 
up any longer the laborious routine of a country surgeon. In. 
deed, as the author of his life observes, the situation of a 
country practitioner in Scotland, attended with great anxiety and 
bodily fatigue, and leading to no distinction or much _ personal 
advantage, was little calculated to gratify a man, whose mind 
was full of ambitious views, and of adventurous and romantic 
undertakings. His journies to visit distant patients, his leng 
and solitary rides over cold and lonely heaths, and gloomy hills 
assailed by the wintry tempest, seem to have produced in him 
feelings of disgust and impatience, which he had perhaps rarely 
experienced in the deserts of Africa. His strong sense of the 
irksomeness of this way of life broke out from him upon many 
occasions ; especially, when previously to his undertaking his 
second African mission, one of his nearest relations expostulated 
with him on the imprudence of again exposing himself to dan- 
gers which he had so narrowly escaped, and perhaps even to 
new and still greater ones ; Le calmly replied that a few inglo- 
rious winters of country practice at Peebles was a risk as great, 
and would tend as effectually to shorten life as the journey 
which he was about to undertake. 

The communication from Sir Joseph was not, however, fol- 
lowed by any specific proposal from Government, till the aus 
tumn of 1803, when Mr. Park received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colouial Department, requesting his speedy 
attendance in London. He lost no time in obeying this sum- 
mous, and upon his arrival in town, Lord Hobart having ac- 
quainted him with the nature of the expedition which was pro- 
jected, made him an offer of the principal place in it; while 
the traveller with an appearance of irresolution which he cer- 
tainly did not feel, and which can only be accounted for b 
supposing that he had bound himself by a promise to his family 
not to be precipitate in his determination, declined giving an im- 
| ? mediate 
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mediate answer; begging a short time to deliberate and to con 
sult with his friends. He had scarcely returned to Scotland, 
however, when he made known to the Secretary his acceptance 
of the situation ; and, in December, 1803, he once more left 
his native land, im the confident expectation of almost instantly 
embarking for the coast of Africa. 

Desirous at all events of sailing before the close of 1803, he 
repaired to London with all due speed ; but here, unfortunately, 
delay succeeded delay, till the year expired, and the time of depar- 


ture was thoughtlessly put off tll the end of the following February. 


When, however, this period arrived, the anticipation of import- 
ant changes in the government which eventually took place by 
the resignation of Lord Sidmouth a short time afterwards, caused 
some embarrassment in the proceedings of administration ; and 
thus, when every thing was ready for embarkation at Portsmouth, 
and part of the troops destined for the service were actually on 
board, the whole expedition was suddenly countermanded. It 
now, in fact, became a question whether the undertaking should 
not be entirely given up; and, in the meantime, Park was in- 
formed at the Colonial Office, now filled by Lord Camden, that 
the mission could not possibly leave England before September. 
One cannot help regretting that a change of ministry should have 
so completely deranged a measure which could not possibly have 
any connection with the great points upon which statesmen differ 
in opinion ; and more particularly as this undertaking, above alt 
others, depended for its success upon proper attention to time 
and season. Perhaps we should not proceed too far were we to 
assert that the ultimate failure of the attempt, and the melan- 
choly fate of the. persons engaged in it, may be justly ascribed 
to the repeated delays which prevented their timely departure 
from Europe. . 

The months which intervened between February and September 
were not indeed altogether lost to Mr. Park ; for retiring into the 
country he took with him a native of Mogadore, named Sidi Om- 
back Boubi, and devoted his utmost attention to the study of the 
Arabic language, and to the acquirement of a ready use of as- 
tronomical apparatus. A letter from the Colonial Office, in the 
beginning of September, carried him once more to London; on 
which occasion he was requested to lay before Lord Camden a 
written statement of his opinions, both as to the plan of the 
expedition, and the particular objects towards which he con- 
ceived that his attention should be chiefly directed, during the 
journey. ‘The memoir drawn up by Park for this purpose, and 
which is given at length m the work now under our review, af- 
fords the most ample proof that it was not the mere love of 
rambling which carried him from home, but, on the contrary, 

that 
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that he was fully aware alike of the great importance of his 
mission, and of the formidable dangers which he had to encoun- 
ter, in carrying it into execution. 

After due consideration, it was at lengeth finally determined, 
that the expedition should consist of Park himself, his wife's 
brother, Mr. Alexander Anderson, who was to be next in au- 
thority to him, and Mr. George Scott, who was to act as drafts- 
man, together with a few boat-builders and artificers from the 
dock-yards. They were not to be accompanied in the first in- 
stance by any troops from England; but were to be joined: at 
Goree, by a certain number of the African corps, stationed ‘in 
that garrison, selected from such as might be disposed to volun 
teer for the service. ‘These arrangements being made, Park a 
third time, left his retirement for London. 

On leaving Fowlshiels the last time, Mr. Park was extremely 
affected, and would not venture to trust his own feelings or 
those of his family, with a formal parting. He left them as with 
the intention of returning, alledging that he had particular busi- 
ness at Edinburgh, from whence he sent them his final farewell. 
Mr. Walter Scott, from whom Park's biographer received some 
interesting notices, describes in strong and moving terms, the 
manner of his last parting with him. Before Mr. Park finally 
quitted his mother’s residence at Fowlshiels, he paid a farewell 
yisit to Mr. Scott, and passed a night in the Poet’s cottage at 
Ashesteil. The next morning, his host accompanied him part 
of the way on his return to the paternal farm, and they rode to- 
gether over the wild chain of pastoral hills which divide the 
‘Tweed from the Yarrow. Park talked much of his new African 
expedition, and mentioned his determination of going straight 
from Edinburgh, without returning to take leave of his family. 
‘They were then on the top of William-ridge, a lofty hill which 
overlooks the course of the Yarrow; and the autumnal mist 
which floated heavily and slowly down the valley, presented te 
Mr. Scott’s imagination a striking emblein of the troubled and 
uncertain prospect which Park’s undertaking afforded. An in- 
teresting conversation occupied the two friends till they passed 
the hills, and came to a road where it had been agreed the 
should separate. A small ditch divided the moor from the road ; 
and, in going over it, Park’s horse stumbled and nearly fell. 
“ 1 am afraid Mungo,” said Mr. Scott, “ that is a bad omen ;* 
to which he answered, smiling, “‘ frezts (i. e. omens) follow those 
who look to them.” With cha proverbial expression, and afraid 
of a. formal adieu, he rode away, and was speedily out of 
sight. 

"On the 30th of January, 1805, afier having sustained, as 
usual, a painful delay of two months, Park and his little com= 
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pany set sail from Portsmouth, im the Crescent transport, aud 
arrived in health and good spirits at Goree, on the 28th of 
March. Writing from this Fort, to the under Secretary of 
State, he says, 


“I immediately wert ashore, and having delivered the dis- 
patches to Major Lloyd, consulted with him respecting the propet 
encouragement to be given to the troops. We agreed that nothing 
would be so great an inducement as double pay during the journey, 
and a discharge on their return. A garrison order to this effect was 
accordingly made out ; and in the course of a few days almost 
every soldier in the fort had volunteered his services. Lieutenant 
Martyn of the Royal Artillery corps, having likewise volunteered, 
I thought it of consequence to have an officer who was acquainted 
with the men, and who could assist me in choosing such as were 
best able to bear fatigue. On the morning of the 6th of April, we 
embarked the men, in number thirty-five. They jumped into the 
boats in the highest spirits, and bade adieu to Goree with repeated 
huzzas. I believe every man in the garrison would have embarked 
with great cheerfulness ; but no inducement could prevail on 4 


single negro to accompany me, I must, therefore, trust to the 


Gambia for interpreters, and I expect to be able to hire or pur- 
chase three or four in going up the river.” 


Having passed a few days at Kayee, a small town on the 
Gambia, where Park engaged Isaaco to serve as his guide, on 
the 27th of April, the caravan commenced its march into the 
interior, Here the journal begins, and supplies us with the 
few remaining mcidents which make up the history of this ill- 
fated mission. On the 11th of May, he reached Madina, the 
capital of the kmgdom of Woolli; and already that dreadful dis- 
ease which in the end swept off the majority of the party, had 
begun its ravages. On the 8th two soldiers fell ill of dysentery ; 
and about the 15th, when they were again approaching the 
Gambia, at Kussai, ene died of epilepsy. Departing from this 
town, Isaaco, who was at once a travelling merchant and a priest, 

erformed a religious ceremony. At the entrance of the woods, 
he laid a black ram across the road, and cut its throat, having 
first said along prayer over it. “ This,” says Mr. Park, “ he cons 
dered as very essential to our success. ‘Lhe flesh of the animal 
was given to the slaves at hussal, that they might pray in their 
hearts for our prosperity.” 

On the 26th, the caravan experienced a singular accident, al- 
most unintelligible to a European, from the attack of a large 
swarm of bees; in consequence of which, besides that many of 
the people were most severely stung, seven of their beasts of 
burden elther perished or were lost; and owing to an accidental 
tire which was kindled iw the confusion, the whole baggage was 

near 
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near being burnt. In fact, for half an hour, it seemed as if the 
bees had put an end.to the expedition. 

In the journal, under date May 29, is the following entry: “In 
the forenoon had an opportunity of sending two letters home to 
England, via Gambia.” These communications have been 
fortunately preserved, the one addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, 
and the other to Mrs. Park, of which we quote the latter, as 
giving the best picture of his feelings and hopes. 


‘¢ Tam happy to inform you that we ate half through our jour- 
ney, without the smallest accident or unpleasant circumstance. 
We all of us keep our health, and are on the most friendly terms 
with the natives. I have seen many of my old acquaintances, and 
am everywhere well received. By the 27th of June, we expect 
to have finished our travels by land; and, when we have once got 
afloat on the river, we shall conclude that we are embarking for 
England. I have never had the smallest sickness ; and Alexander 
is quite free from all his stomach complaints. 

«“ The bearer of this to the Gambia is waiting with his asses for 
a few minutes only; you will, therefore, inform all friends that 
we are well, and going on prosperously. I see no reason to think 
that our stay in the interior will be longer than I at first mien- 
tioned. 

“© We carry our victuals with us, and live very well ; in fact, we 
have only had a.pleasant journey, and yet this is what we thought 
would be the worst part of it.. , 

“«¢ I will indulge the hope that my wife, children, and all friends 
are well. Iam in great hopes of finishing this journey with credit 
in a few months ; and then with what joy shall I turn my face to- 
wards home! The Slatee is waiting for the letter, and I have only 
time to subscribe myself, &c.’’ 


Park’s situation at the date of the above letter was much more 
critical than he imagined, or rather, perhaps, than he chose to 
confess to his wife. The tornadoes had already commenced, 
announcing the near approach of the rainy season. On the 
10th of June, accordingly, a violent rain inundated the country, 
the effect of which on the health of his companions was almost 
instantaneous. ‘T'welve of the soldiers were taken dangerously 
ill, and from this date the great mortality begun, which ulti<. 
timately preved fatal to the whole. Mr. Park describes the 
condition of the caravan, and his own disappointment, in the 
folluwing pathetic terms. 


«¢ The tornado, which took place on our arrival (at Shrondo}, 
had an instant effect on the health of the soldiers, and proved to 
us to be the beginning of sorrow. I had proudly flattered myself 
that we should reach the Niger with a very moderate loss; we had 
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had two men sick of the dysentery; one of them recovered conte 
pletely on the march, and the other would doubtless have reco- 
vered, had he not been wet by the rain at Baniserile. But now 
the rain had set in, and I trembled to think that we were yet only 
half way through our journey. The rain had not commenced 
three minutes before many of the soldiers were affected with a 
vomiting ; others fell asleep, and seemed as if half intoxicated. 
I felt a strong inclination to sleep during the storm; and as soon 
as it was over, I fell asleep on the wet ground, although I used 
every exertion to keep myself awake. The soldiers likewise fell 
asleep on the wet bundles.” 


Two days journey further on, our traveller was agreeably 
surprised with alandscape, rather seldom to be seen in that part 
of Africa, which combmed magnificence and fertility with the 
appearance of security and comfort. We allude to the mountain- 
ous country in the district of Dandikoo. 


‘¢ We were surprised,” says he, “ to find the hill cultivated to 
the very summit; and, though the people of Dandikoo were but 


_ preparing their fields, the corn on the hill was six inches high. 


The villages on these mountains are romantic beyond anything I 
ever saw. They are built in the most delightiul glens ofthe 
mountains; they have plenty of water and grass at all seasons ; 
they have cattle enough for their own use, and their superfluous 

in purchases all their luxuries; and, while the thunder rolls 
in awful grandeur over their heads, they can look from their tre- 
mendous precipices over ail that wild and woody plain, which ex- 
tends from the Falema to the Black River. There are no lions on 
the hills though they are numerous in the plain.” 


The difficulties attending the march became every day more- 


pressing; the rains became heavier and more constant, and the 
number of deaths increased. On the 6th of July, the whole 
party, with but one exception, were either actually sick, or ina 
state of great debility; and, in consequence of this, it was not 
until the 19th of August, after endurmg more suffering and 
anxiety, than it has fallen to the lot of almost any other traveller 
to experience, that Park reached the Niger at Bambakoo. 


«¢ This,”? observes his biographer, ‘* was more than seven 
weeks beyond the time upon which he had calculated, when he 
guitted the Gambia; and the effects of this protracted march, 
which had carried him far into the rainy season, were unfortu- 
nately but too apparent. Of the Europeans who composed the 
expedition, consisting of about forty at the time of quitting the 
Gambia, there were now only eleven survivors. Of these the. 
principal persons, besides Park, namely Mr, Anderson, Mr. Scott, 
and Lieutenant Martyn, were all more or less affected by the 
disease; the twe former very seriously, and Mr, Scott, in parti- 
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tular, to so great a degree that he had been obliged to remain’ 
behind. He died shortly afterwards without reaching the Niger. 


In his first journey; as every one knows, Park had been treated 
in rather an ambiguous manner by the King of Bambarra, who 
positively declined to see him, or even to allow him to remain in 
Sego, the capital of his domitiions, and yet sent him a consi- 
derable present by the hands of a guide, who was to direct him 
on his way. Wishing, on the present occasion, to secure from 
Mansong, who was still the ruling sovereign, a free passage’ ~ 
through his dominions, and such other facilities as might enable 
him to prosecute his journey into the interior, he dispatched 
Isaaco, a few days after they had gained the river; to act as his 
minister at Sego in this impoftant negociation. 

After a good deal of uncertainty on the part of the Europeans; 
and no small show of diplomatical ingenuity on the side of the 
Africans, the king’s answer was at length permitted to reach thé 
ears of our traveller, in these words. 


“ Mansong says he will protect you; that a road is open for you, 
as far as his hand (power) extends. Ifyou wish to go to the East, 
no man shall harm you from Sego till you pass Tomibuctoo. If you 
wish to go to the West, you may travel through Fooladoo and 
Manding, through Kassin and Boudon; the name of Mansong’s 
stranger will be a sufficient protection for you. If you wish td 
build your boats at Samee or Sego, at Sansanding or Jinnu, name- 
the tewn, and Mansong will convey you thither.” 


My. Park made choice of Sansanding; to which place the 
king, who would not allow him to purchase, sent him two canoes 
at different tithes, both of which were so miserably decayed, that 
they were quite unfit for the projected voyage down the Niger. 
Nothing therefore remained for our hero, but to join the best 
half of the second to the best half of the first; and thus, witli 
the assistance of Abraham Bolton, a private soldier, and at the 
expence of eighteen days hard labour, lie changed the Bambarra 
canoe into His Majesty's Schooner Joliba. 

In the midst of these preparations, he had thé misfortune t 
lose his brother-in-law, Mr. Anderson, whe died on the 28th of 
October, after a sickness of four months. 3 


«: I feel much inclined,” says Park, “ to speak of his merits: 
but as his worth was known only to a few friends, I will rather che- 
tish his memory in silence, than weary my friends with a panegyric 
in which they cannot be supposed to join. I shall only observe, thar’ 
no event which took place during the journey; ever threw the small- 
est gloom over my mind, till I laid Mr. Anderson in the grave. [ 
then felt myself, as if left a second time lonely and friendless amidst ° 
the wilds of Africa.’ 


Cc -- Before 
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- Before the middle of November, every thing was ready for 
departure ; and he was only detained at Sansanding by waiting 
the return of Isacco from the capital, 1a order to put m his hand 
the journal, now under our consideration, and several letters to 
his friends in Britain. These deposits lsaaco was charged to 
carry to the Gambia, frem whence they were transmitted to Eng- 
land; and on the 19th of the month now mentioned, Mr. Park 
and his little party weighed anchor, and directed their course 
down the stream of the Niger.- It 1s justly remarked by the wri- 
ter of Park’s life, that fancy can hardly picture a situation more 
perilous, nor an enterprize more utterly hopeless, than that which 
he was now to undertake. Of the Europeans who had accom- 
panied him from the Gambia, Lieutenant Martyn and three sok 
diers (one of them deranged in his mind) were all who now sur- 
vived. He was about to embark-on a vast and unknown river, 
which might possibly terminate in some great lake or inland sea, 
at an immense distance from the coast; but which he hoped and 
believed would conduct him to the shores of the Atlantic, after a 
course Of considerably more ‘than three thousand miles, through 
the midst of savage nations, and probably also after a long suc- 
cession of rapids, lakes, and cataracts. ‘This voyage, one of the 
most formidable ever attempted, was to be undertaken im a crazy 
and ill appointed vessel, manned by a few negroes and four Eu- 
ropeans ! 

Among the letters entrusted to Isaaco, was one to Mrs. Park, 
which, although it has already appeared in several public prints, 
we cannot resist the temptation of trauscribing, as it contains 
probably the last sentences which its enterprizing author ever 
wrote. 


“« It grieves me to the heart to write any thing that may give 
you uneasiness ; but such is the will of Him who doeth all things well. 
Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, is no more! He died of 
the fever at Sansanding, on the morning of the 28th of October : 
for particulars I must refer you to your father. 

‘“« I am afraid, that impressed with a woman’s fears, and the anx- 
ieties of a wife, you may be led to consider my situation as a great 
deal worse than it really is. Itis true, my dear friends, Mr. Ander- 
son and George Scott, have both bid_ adieu to the things of this 
world ; and the greater part of the soldiers have died on the march 
during the rainy season; but, you may believe me, I am in good 
health. The rains are completely over, and the healthy season has 
commenced, so that there isno danger of sickness: and I have still 
a sufficient force to protect me from insult in sailing down the river 
to the sea. 

“* We have already embarked all our things, and shall sail the 
moment I have finished this letter. I do not intend to stop or land 
.any where, till we reach the coast, which, I suppose, will be some 
time 
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time in the end of January. . We shall then embark in the first 
vessel for "ngland. The reason of our delay since we left the 

» coast, was the rainy season, which came on us during the journey, 
and almost ail the soldiers became affected with the fever. 

“ I think it not unlikely that I shall be in England before you 
receive this. You may be sure that [ feel hippy at turning my 
face towards home. We this morning have done with all inter- 
course witii the natives; and the sails are now hoistiog for our de- 
parture for the coast.”’ 


At this point all authentic information respectinz Park’s mise 
sion unfortunately closes. In the course of the following year, 
the native traders who frequent the Britistr settlements uear the 
mouths of the Senegal and Gambia, carried with them from the 
interior the most unpleasant rumours relative to the face of the 
expedition. Lieutenant-colonel Maxweil, in order to ascertain 
the truth of these reports, solicited permission froin governmerit 
to send a person into the kingdom of Bambarra; and he was for- 
tunate enough to engage Isaaco, the guide who had lately accom- 
panied our countrymen, to go upon this mission. 


« Tsaaco, we are told, left Senegal in January, 1810, and was ab- 
sent about twenty months. He returned on tie first of September, 
1811, with a full confirmation of the reports respecting Park’s 
death. As the result of his enquiries into this subject, he delivered 
to the governor a journal of his whole proceedings, kept by himself 
in the Arabic language, including another journal, or rather narra- 
tive, which he had received from Amadi Fatourna, the guide whe 
had accompanied Park from Sansanding down the Niger. A tran- 
slation of this singular document was made at Senegal, by the direc- 
tions of Colonel Maxwell, and transmitted by him to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department.” 


Amadi Fatouma’s narrative is abundantly concise, and we re- 
gret to add, that, although his evidence is not altogether unobjec- 
tionable, it leaves nu doubt as to the fact of poor Park’s death, 
He had agreed to attend the travellers only as far as the western 
boundaries of the kingdom of Haoussa, and had actualy left them 
to return home, when the catastrophe, which he relates, took 
place. The king being deceived by the chief of Yaour, who kept 
back the gift Park had sent through him to his majesty, marched 
an army to a village called Boussa, near the river side. 


‘© There is,” according to Amadi, ‘ before this village a rock 
across the whole breadth of the river. One part of the rocx is 
very high ; there is a large opening in that rock in the torm of a 
door, which is the only passage for the water to pass through: the 
tide current here is very strong. The army went and took posses- 
sion of the top of this opening. Mr. Park came here after the 
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army had posted itself; he nevertheless attempted to pass. The 
people began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and 
stones. Mr. Park defended himself a long time; two of his slaves, 
at the stern of the canoe, were killed ; they threw every thing they 
had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; but being over- 
powered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to Keep up the canoe 
against the current, and seeing no probability of escaping, Mr. Park 
took hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water. 
Martyn didthe same, and they were drowned in the stream, at- 
tempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing 
the natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe without ceas- 
ing, stood up, and said to them: ‘ Stop throwing now, ye see no- 
thing in the canoe, and nobody but myself, therefore cease. Take 
me and the canoe, but don’t kill me.’ They took possession of the 
canoe and the man, and carried them to the king.”’ 


It was from this surviving slave that Amadi received the details 
now given. ‘There is,no doubt, something of a romantic air in 
the Fecital': ; and the story w hich Tsaaco adds, of bribing a girl to 
steal from the king Mr. Park’s sword-belt, found in the canoe, 
after his majesty had put himself to the pains of converting it into 
a saddle-girth, partakes decidedly of the same suspicious charac- 
ter. But the length of time which has now elapsed—the deep 
silence of ten long years—will not permit us for a moment to 
cherish the hope, that Park is among the number of living men. 
Indeed we should think it must be more solacing to the feelings 
of his relatives, to believe that he is at rest from his unparalleled 
labours, than to imagine that he may yet be drawing out a wretch- 
ed existence as a captive and a slave, in the dreary wastes of 
Africa. 

‘Two questions naturally present themselves as connected with 
journies of discovery into the interior of the African continent ; 
namely, to what extent are such undertakings either pr acticable 
or secure; and, in the next place, what are the principal objects 
which onght to be kept in view in exploring that extensive por- 
tion of the globe. 

As to the first, scarcely any judgment can be formed from the 
failure of Mr. Park ; because, as we have already mentioned, he 
set out in circumstances which rendered success extremely im- 
probable ; aud, we may add, with attendants not the best calcu- 
lated for the service on which they were employed. He should 
have taken his departure from the Gambia in November, instead 
of April, and thus secured for himself the five months of fine 
weather, which never fail to succeed that period of the year ; 
during which be would in all probability have reached the Niger 
with the loss of very few lives, and would consequeutly have been 

able to defend himself against almost any force which the natives 
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could oppose, either to prevent his progress, or to practise extor ~ 
tion. Ill provided, as Park was, with the means of defence, he 
was able to proceed in safety beyond ‘Tombuctoo; and as it is 
understood that the Moors do not inhabit the bapks of the river 
below that city, it is by no means unlikely that he would soow 
have entered among a more gentle people than those ferocious 
disciples of Mahomet, and descended the Niger so far at least as to 
decide the question relative to its course eastward of Bambarra. 
From the misfortunes of this distinguished traveller, however, his 
successors will learn wisdom; and in the expeditions lately fitted 
out for African discovery, we are happy to find that all possible 
means have been used to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
disaster. 

Our readers are aware that two parties have recently left this 
country, with the view of exploring the continent of Africa, on 
the lines of the Niger and Congo rivers ; the one msiructed and 
equipped under the direction of General. Gordon ; and the other 
under that of the eastern traveller, Mr. Barrow. In the royal 
African corps now serving’at the settlement of Sierra Leone, 
there are three companies of black men, natives of ‘Tombuctoo, 
Haoussa, Bornow, and other inland countries still more distant, 
inured, of course, to the climate, accustomed to hardship, and 
capable of tlie greatest exertion. It is intended, we are told, in 
the work now before us, that a proper and a weli-selected de- 
tachment of these troops should form the basis of the expedition 
from the Gambia, commanded by the able persons who have 
been appointed to the charge of the government here, and sup- 
plied, besides, with two or three intelligent characters, each pro- 
perly qualitied to assist in ihe direction of the principal concern, 
and, in case of emergency, to undertake the chief managemeit of 
the expedition. The uumber of troops to be employed has of 
course been regulated by a due regard to the probable means of 
subsistence : but it was proposed that they should be sufficiently 
pumerous to enable the leaders, in cases where it might be expe- 
dient, to separate with small detachmeuts, taking distinct lines of 
march, as local circumstances, and other occasions, might re- 
quire. ‘Lhe great advantage of using native soldiers, instead of 
Kuropeans, must be very obvious to those who have paid the 
smallest attention to the effects of climate on the constitution of 
our countrymen in the army. ‘Their habits indeed are not always 
the most temperate; but even upon the most cautious and abste- 
mious, a tropical sun, with its violent rajns and damps, produces 
in the course of a few years a striking degree of debility in mind 
as well as body, and utterly incapacitates them for those higher 
exercises of intrepidity and perseverance, so indispensible in a 
mission of discovery. All this was unfortunately exemplified in 
the 
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the last expedition of Mungo Park, the soldiers sickened and 
drooped immeciately upon the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son; whereas [saaco, habituated to the rage of the tornado, and 
the feverish miluence of the swamp, fet little Inconvenmtence. 
‘The leading object of the two expeditions now m Africa, is to 
trace the course of the Niger, to ascertain how and where it ter- 
minates, and thus to settle the long-disputed question, whether it 
reaches the Atlantic,.or mixes its waters with a great 1wland sea. 
To open up new communications with the Moorish states in the 
interior, and thus to create a market for English manufactures, 
is, we shou!d imagine, but a secondary motive with Government. 
The kingdoms of Bambarra and Haoussa are stivated so re- 
motely from the western shores, and are witual so uninformed 
in the principles of commerce, that many generations will pass 
away, before the trade of the rivers Seneza!, Gainbia, or Congo, 
can be imagined to stimulate the industry of Birmingham or 
Manchester; but, in the mean time, as an objrct of hberal curi< 
osity, and, m some degree, of Christian benevolence, our rulers 


-have very properly availed themselves of the return of peace, to 


extend our acquaintance with the men and thinigs that jay south 
of the Great African Wilderness. 

The question regarding the termination of the Niger, is one 
of the most doubtiul and obscure in modern geography ; ; and, in 
the present defective state of our information with respect to the 
interior of Africa, seems hardly to admit of a satisiactory solu- 
tion. Various and even opposite opinicns are entertamed by 
those most com :petent to form a clear judgment on this subject ; 
and we hope it will prove not uninteresting to our readers to have 
before thc: a summary view of the whole, and of the principal 
arguments by which they are respectively supported. . 

“The only opinion on this subject, transmitted from the An- 
cients, is, that the Niger falls into a great luke, or series of lakes, 
somewhere in the eastern part of Africa; 01, spreading over a 
vast exient of level ground, is either lost im the sand, or evapo- 
rated by the heat of the sun. ‘This notion has been adopted by 
D’Anyille and Rennell, and supported by both with great inge- 
nuity and learnmg. As an additional argument in their favour 
tov, we may mention that the particular district of Africa where 
the river is supposed to disappear, has been represented by a 
great variety of concurrent testimonies as an alluvial country of 
very considerable extent, having several permanent lakes, and as 
being annually overflowed for three mouths during the rainy 
season. 

The principal objection which is urged’ against the opinion 
that the Niger has an inland termination, rests on the difficulty 
ef conceiving how g river of such magnitude as it must attain to, 
after 
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after. a course of pearly two thousand miles, could either be dis- 
charged into lakes or evaporated by the sun. At. Sego, the Ni- 
ger was equal to the Thames at London; and as from that town 
to Wangara is not less than fourteen hundred miles, the quantity 
of water which this stream rolls along, cannot be estimated as 
inferior to that of the Ganges. Leaving out however the im- 
probable circumstance of so vast a body of water being confined 
in the interior without any outlet to the ocean, it might naturally 
be expected that some notices of that African Caspian would 
have reached the western coast; it is nevertheless a fact, that 
the existence of such an inland sea is not mextioned by any an- 
cient writer, and it is besides quite unknown at the present day. 
Mr. Jackson mdeed states, we kuow not weil on what’authority, 
that “ fifteen journies to the coast of Tombuctoo, there ts an 
immense lake called the Bahar Soudan, or Sea of Soudan;” but 
this statement is much too general, and, when examined into, 
liable to so many objections, that it cannot be employed as deci- 
sive of the question at issue. It is sufficient to observe on this 
head, that Bahar signifiesa river as well as.a sea; and the Bahar 
Soudan, of course, may mean nothing more than an extended 
part ot the Niger. 

Another by pothesis respecting this celebrated river, is, that it 
terminates in the Nile, or, in fact, is itself the principal branch 
of the Nile—the Bahar el Abiud, or White River. ‘This opinion 
is held by Hornemann, Jackson, and several other travellers ; 
but, as is very properly observed by the biographer of Park, of 
all the hypotheses on this subject, that which supposes it to be a 
branch of the Nile, is the least consistent with ackuowledged 
facts. It is wdeed rather a loose conjecture thau anh opinion 
deduced from probable reasoning; since nothing appears to be 
alledged in its support, except the mere circumstance of the 
course of the river being in a direction towards the Nile, and a 
few vague notions of some of the African natives, which are un- 
worthy of the smallest attention. It must likewise occur to every 
one as an insuperable objection to this view of the matter, that 
the Niger, after leaving the mountainous district where it has its 
source, and running about two thousand miles, must again ascend 
to the high ground wheuce the Nile proceeds; for if the rivers 
join at all, it must be in the hilly region_south and west of Abys- 
sinia, and even before the Nile has lowered its level by means 
of the great cataracts, 

The third hypothesis relative to the Niger, is that of Mr. Park 
himself, adopted from Mr. Maxwell, an intelligent Africais 
trader, and a man of some learning and much observation. It 
is that the Niger terminates in the river Congo, or, in other 
words, that the Niger aud the Congo are the same river. In 
the 
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‘the memoir drawn up for Lord Camden, Mr. Park states, at 
‘some length, the reasons which induced him to hold this opinion. 


"They are as follows : 


“ Ist. The total ignorance of all the inhabitants of North Africa 
respecting the termination of that river. If the Niger ended any 
where in North Africa, it is difficult to conceive how the inhabit- 
ants should be so totally ignorant of it ; and why they should so 
generally describe it as running to the Nile, to the qnd of the 
world, and in fact to a country with which they are not ac- 
quainted. 

“¢ Qdly. In Mr. Hornemann’s Journal, the Niger is described 
as flowing eastwards into Bornow, where it takes the name of Zad. 
The breadth of the Zad was given him for one mile, and he was told 
that it flowed through the Egyptian Nile to the land of the Hea- 
thens. The course here given is directly towards the Congo. Zad 
is the name of the Congo at its mouth, and it is the name of the 
Congo for at least six hundred and fifty miles inland. 

“ Sdly. The river of Dar Kulla, mentioned by Mr. Browne, 
is generally supposed to be the Niger ; or at least to have a com- 

‘munication with that river. Now, this is exactly the course the 
Niger ought to take in order to join the Congo. ; 

“‘ 4thly. The quantity of water discharged into the Atlantic by 
the Congo, cannot be accounted for on any other known principle, 
but that it is the termination of the Niger. If the Congo derived 
its waters entirely from the south side of the mountains, which are 
supposed to form the Belt of Africa, one would naturally suppose, 
that when the rains were confined to the north side of the moun- 
tains, the Congo, like the other rivers of Africa, would be greatly 
diminished in size, and that its waters weuld become pyre, _ On the 
contrary, the waters of the Cong8 are at all times thick and muddy. 
The breadth of the river, when at its lowest, is one mile, its depth 
is fifly fathoms, and its velocity sx miles per hour. 

« 5thly. The annual flood of the Congo commences before any 
rains have fallen south of the equator, and agree correctly with the 
floods of the Niger, calculating the water to have flowed from Bam- 
barra at the rate of three miles per hour.” 


Of all these grounds upon which the Niger is identified with 
the Congo, the two deserving of mest attention are, first, the 
-vast magnitude of the latter ; and, secondly, the circumstance 
that it swells considerably before any rain has fallen to the south 
of the equator; and more particularly, because this swelling takes 
place within a limited time after the Niger is known to be in 
tlood. The Congo is stated to be ten miles broad near its 
- mouth, and the mass of water which it throws into the Atlantic, 
is said to freshen it to the distance of twenty leagues. All this 
goes to prove, that the river in question must take its rise far in 
the interior, and also that its source must be traced towards the 
: north ; 
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north ; confirming, without doubt, by a very striking coincidence, 
the opinions of Maxwell and Park, that the Congo and the Niger 
are the same stream. But neither is this hypothesis without its 
difficulties. There is a great chain of mountains, which, it is 
said, crosses the whole breadth of Africa, and this chain inter- 
yenes between the Niger and the Congo; forming, it may be 
presumed, an insuperable bar to the junction of their waters. 
Of the existence of these mountains, there seems to be little 
doubt; and, like all mountain-ranges of the first order, they may 
be supposed to rise upon a very elevated table-land; in which 
case it appears altogether inconceivable, how the Niger, after 
descending more than a thousand miles along the level plain of 
Nigritia, should force a passage upwards to the base of this 
rocky barrier, and finally penetrate into the vallies of the 
south. 

It has been alledged too, that the rise in the Congo is rather 
late in the season to correspond with the flooding of the Niger 
in Bambarra, and moreover that the rise is not sufficiently great 
to warrant the conclusion, that it has been occasioned by the 
waters of the latter river. ‘The rains in the northern tropic com- 
mence in June,y‘and become pretty constant in July, from which 
datum, and the known current of the river, it has been calculated 
that the autumnal flood m the Congo, upon the supposition that 
it is fed by the Niger, should take place in August ; whereas it 
does not appear till towards the end of September. ‘The force 
of this objection is, we think, greatly weakened by the remark of 
Mr. Maxwell, that, as the Niger is thought to flow through a 
great number of lakes in the country of Wangara, it will follow 
that both its rapidity, and the quantity of water carried down im 
the early part of the season, must be considerably diminished. 
In truth, if the existence of seventeen or eighteen great lakes, 
eastward of Tombuctov, were clearly ascertained, there would be 
not only no difficulty in accounting for the delay in the rise of 
the Congo, and the gradual and almost perennial flood which it 
exhibits; but, on the contrary, we should consider those facts as 
approaching very far to prove the identity of the two rivers. 
The great difficulty respects the Kong mountains, (the A/ontes 
Lune of the ancients); and we readily confess that, if they are 
at all as |. fty and contiguous as they have been described by mo-~ 
dern travellers, who, by the bye, never saw them, we can discover 
no possibility of procuring a transit for the Niger. 

The last opinion which we shall mention respecting the ter- 
mination of this river, is that of M. Richard, a German geogra- 
pher, published by him in the “ Ephemerides Geographiques,” 
in 1808. He imagines that the Niger, after reaching Wangara, 
takes a direction towards the south; and being joined by other 
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rivers from that part of Africa, makes a great turn from thence 
to the south-west, and pursues its course tll it approaches the 
north-eastern extremity of the gulph of Guinea, when it divides 
and discharges itself by different channels into the Atlantic ; thus 
forming a great Delta, of which the Rio del Rey constitutes the 
eastern, and the Rio Lormoso, the western branch. 

It is enough to say of this hypothesis, that it is almost totally 
destitute of facts. Neither of the branches into which he ditden 
the supposed Nigey, has yet been explored; travellers have sup- 
plied no notices respecting the country through which they pass, 
where they separate, what is the extent and appearance of the 
entire river, or whether, in fact, the Formoso and the Del Rey 
proceed from acommon source. All is pure conjecture ; and, 
besides, the difficulty connected with the Kong mountains is as 
great in this case as in the former—the only difficulty which we 
are solicitous to remove. 


“¢ It may be mentioned too,” in the words of our author, “ as 
an objection to both these hypotheses, that no traces whatever of 
‘the Mahometan doctrines or institutions are now to be found on 
either of the coasts where the Niger is supposed to terminate. In 
mo part of the world has the spirit of enterprise and proselytism, 
which properly belongs to the Mahometan character, been more 
strikingly displayed than in the extensive regions of North Africa. 


Its effects are every where conspicuous, not only in the religious 
belief of the greater part of the inhabitants, but even, where Maho- 
metanism is not established, in their manners and customs, and in 
the predominance of the Arabic language, whicly is almost every 
where grafted upon the native dialects of Africa. These circum- 
stances, however, are” peculiar to North Africa; nothing similar 
having been remarked on the coast of Guinea, and still less on that 
of Congo and Angola. Mr. Maxwell also states in a letter to Mr. 
Park, that he had made enquiries of a great number of negroes who 
had come down the Congo from great distances; but that he could 
never hear of any Mahometan priests having visited the countries 
on the banks of that river, Supposing the Niger really to flow 
through the centre of Africa, and to discharge itself any where into 
the Atlantic, it is reasonable to believe that some of the Mahometan 
colonists would long since have established themselves on the banks 
of that river, and penetrated to the shores of the ocean.”’ 


Notwithstanding all these objections and difficulties in the 
way of identifying the Niger with the Congo, we cannot help 
entertaining a gleam of hope that the adventurers who lately left 
this country, will meet on their course the one party from San- 
sanding downwards, and the other from Angola upwards, on 
these immense streams. At all events, to end where we began, 
we are confident that the time is now not far distant, when the 

question 
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question which we have just stated, as to the outlet or termina. 
tion of the former, will be satisfactorily decided; when the 
rivers and mountains of Alrica will find their proper place in 
the geographical system; and when perhaps peace and sci- 
ence, and the Chistian religion, will, at last, bless her numerous 
people. 

We should not do justice to the able author of Park’s Life, 
who has also ccuntributed two or three valuable appendices to 
the Journal, did we not express our satisfaction with the manner 
in which he bas performed his duty. He uniformly writes with 
modesty and candour; and, when fit occasions present them- 
selves, he describes with wnuch eloquence and taste. 





Art. IIf. The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. 1Q@mo. 10s. Gd. Longman and Co. 1816. 


WITH many an other bard noble and simple, illustrious and 
obscure, military and civil, Mr. Southey also has undertaken to 
celebrate the battle of Waterloo. Perhaps he felt himself offi- 
cially called upon to do so; yet for our own part, and with 
feelings which arise from the unfeigned respect we entertain 
for him asa man and as an author, we confess we regret that 
he should have thought such an exertion necessary. For it is 
the common lot of whatever is occasional in iis purpose to be 
but temporary in its duration; and though there is something 
in the plan and general character of the poem, which we are 
now about to examine, which render it in some measure inde- 
pendent of the.occasion, which has produced it, yet we are by 
no means certain, that its fate may not be harder than that of 
those which owe all their interest to the evanescent feeling of 
the moment. However short is the existence of poems of this 
description, yet their authors are not without many seurces of 
consolation; their little ephemera are born without labour, they 
enjoy if net the length yet the brightness of a summer's day ; 
and ii they will be read very soon by no body; yet they have 
the satisfaction gf being read for the present by every body. 
With the Poet’s Pilgrimage we suspect that the case may be far 
different. Many will not open it twenty years hence, because 
the title will prepare them to expect nothing but the stale topics 
of the present time; and of the multitudes who will eageily 
open it now, much the larger part, we fear, will close it with 
mortification and disappointment. Ina poem, which professes 
to treat of a great battle recently gained, the readers of the day 


expect 
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expect a rapid sketch of the picturesque circumstances, a 
pointed moral, a brilliant eulogy, anda pathetic commemora- 
tion; perhaps they will endure a flattermg prophecy, if it be 
not very loug; but briefness, br illiancy, and rapidity, are above 
all things, and indispensable. Now the poem before us is nel- 
ther brief, brilliant, nor rapidj; it has its merits and its beau- 
ties, but they are of another description, such as fully com- 
pensate to us the qualities that are wanting ; it will surprise 
wereeably the thinking and the sober ; but it was not written for, 
nor will not be admired on, the publisher’ s table or in the draw- 
ing room. 

It will not be supposed fer a moment by those who have 
Jong been our readers, that we are instituting a serious compa- 
rison between Mr. Southey or his productions s, and the gentle- 
men or the productions that have gone before on the subject. 
Indeed we appreciate him more justly, and we would imitate 
what we consider very admirable in him, his lofty and ennobling 
reverence for the character of the true poet. We know that 
‘he seeks not his reward now, and we sincerely honour the pu- 
rity and loftiness 6f his ambition; still upon other grounds we 
may be allowed to doubt, how far it was wise in one who could 
not brook to write in an Getusionel style (if we may use sucha 
term), to write at all on an occasional subject. For it cannot 
fail to strike our readers, that there was at least a risk, that 
such a poem, in its plan well considered, and perpetual, might 
yet in its execution bear magks of haste and imperfection. Nor 
will we disguise our own opinion, that such marks are visible in 
several passages of the poem before us ; and that on the whole, 
there is a want of that compression and fivish, that fullness 
without redundancy, and vigour without ambitious ostentation, 
which are not to be expected in the rough draughts even of the 
most practised writers, and will only be found } in those instances 
where attention to the merits was predominant in the author’s 
mind, over anxiety about the fate of the production. 

It is so recently that we entered at length mto the general 
merits of Mr. Southey’s poetry, that we shall say nothing of them 
at present, except incidentally, as they are inseparably inter- 
woven with our consideration of this poem. Independent in- 
deed of the family resemblance, our present subject of remark 
has a very peculiar character of its own, attributable as we 
imagine to the circumstances under which it was written, and 
with reference to which we will beg leave to consider it. 

It might lead us far beyond our bounds and our proper pro- 
vince, if we were to enter, as we might, into all the accidents 
of character, of habits, and scenes of action, of which we see, 
as it were, the re collected i images mixed up, and eperative in the 

poem 
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poem now before us. But let us imagine a youthful mind, of 
great power and purity, impatient of all that was imperfect, ‘and 
ungoverned in the expression of that impatience, wanting first 
the wisdom to distinguish practically between those evils, which 
are the inseparable conditions of our nature, and those abuses, 
which are the remediable results of bad government ; and then fail- 
ing in the philosophy to bear where cure was impossible, or the 
address to conciliate prejudices, where reform was simply dif- 
ficult ; let us imagine such a mind seduced, but not corrupted, 
by the promises of the French revolution ; ; as years rolled on, 
softened and improved by the ardent cultivation of all social af- 
fections and domestic charities, strengthened bya fulfilment of 
the duties, and humble reception of the revelations of religion ; 
and thus enabling us to adhere, through good and evil report, to 
the right principle, even when those became its worst enemies, 
w ag whom credulity and inexperience had absolutely identified 

; let us imagine such a mind so changing men, but not mea- 
oe in romantic retirement and philosophic study watehing 
with unshaken faith, and with a zeal, partaking somewhat too 
much perhaps of the severity of disappointniént, and recoil, 
the appointed consummation; and lastly, let us imagine that 
consuamation brought about by the battle of Waterloo. We 
will not venture to say how far the picture we have drawn is 
a faithful copy, but we are persuaded, that it will very much 
help to the full understanding, and add a deeper interest to the 
Poet’s Pilgrimage, to consider it with reference to such a trai 
of circumstances. We are told im the beginning, that im- 
pelled by something beyond the general curiosity to visit the 
spot, of all others now most full of imperishable recollections, 
the author left, as he calls it, “ his pleasant Land of Lakes ;” 
his course on the Continent lay through scenes interesting for 
their beauty, their culture, or population, and rich in the re- 
collections of old renown and power ; and for the spot itself, 
which was the limit of the pilgrimage, it would-be but to dis. 
play the poverty of language to attempt to enumerate the mixed 
and solemn feelings which it was calculated to excite. 

The poem is the very mirror of such thoughts and feelings ; 
it was composed immediately on the author’s return to his own 
home. We trace first the working of all these accidents upon it, 
which we enumerated above, in the anxiety about principles ra- 
ther than men; of those who have fought and bled and conquered 
for us, grateful and worthy but brief mention is made ; but it is 
the cause for which they fought, the principle which they main- 
tained, the state of things which they established for the present, 
and the prospects which they have opened for the future, that 
are evidently most upon the mind of the poet. Secondly, we 
trace 
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trace the more recent effects of the scenes, which he had 
only just beheld, none indeed of the thoughtless, and transient 
glow of triumph, but ideas of a more pensive and of a deeper 
nature. 


«¢ A human sense upon the field of blood, 
A Christian thankfulness, a British pride, 
Tempered by solemn thoughts, yet still to joy allied.” 


Nor has this combination of long past and recent impres- 
sious produced its effect of the plan ou the poem alone, and its 
train of thought; we trace its effect im the versitication and 
diction full as powerfully. The author appears to have been 
impressed with something of a reverential and overwhelming 
feeling ; as a musician of true taste in the performance of some 
of Handel’s sacred strains; he seems to have abstained from 
much, if we may so say, of the usual decoration of his art; his 
expression 1s sobered and chastened to suit the solemnity of the 
thought; parts of the subject, which presented tempting op- 
poriunities for expansion, are slightly touched upon, and even 
mm some cases we think, tamely passed over, as if in fear of mix- 
ing any thing common place with more impressive matter; and 
the versification (the sweetest beyond compare which we have 
seen since the days of Spenser) flows on without much break 
or burst, soothing and delighting, rather than rousing or hurrying 
away the mind of the reader, With many, perhaps with the majo- 
rity of persons, the effect of the whole will be languid and unim- 
passioned ; they will demand with regret the fire, and luxuriance 
of Thalaba, or Roderick. For ourselves, we have no such re- 
grets; the state of mind, which we contemplate in the poem, 
is a most interesting one, and we are no less instructed and 
elevated, than amused by its contents. | 

The poem is prefaced with an introduction descriptive of the 
author’s return to his own home and family. Whoever has a 
true feeling for poetry must delight in domestic associations, 
and whoever is conversant with Mr. Southey’s poetry, knows 
that he is never on stronger ground than when he paints do- 
mestic pictures. The scenes of this sort, which he describes, 
have a simplicity and verity in them, which shew that he draws 
what he is well acquainted with. ‘The passage which we are 
about to extract is in this kind, and of the rarest merit; it can- 
not well be too highly praised ; the versification sweet and flow- 
ing, the style simple yet sufficiently sustained; and for the 
thoughts, they are without affectation, the most tender and 
pure which we have ever yet seen on the same subject. We 
make no apology for the length of the extract. 


ws “ Oh 
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“ Oh joyful hour, when to our longing home, 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! 





When the first sounds went forth, ‘ they come, they come !* 


And hope’s impatience quickened every eye. 


‘ Never had man, whom Heaven would heap with bliss, 


More glad return, more happy hour than this.’ 


VI. 


*¢ Aloft on yonder bench with arms dispread 

My boy stood, shouting there his father’s name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head ; 

And there a younger group his sisters came : 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleas’d surprize, 
While tears «f joy were seen in elder eyes. 


VII. 


** Soon cach and all came crouding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 
What welcomings of lip and hand were there ; 
And when these overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 
Life hath no purer, deeper, happiness. 


VII. 


«© The young companion of our weary way 
Found here the end desired of all her ills, 
She who in sickness pining many a day, 
Hungered and thirsted for her native hills, 
Forgetful now of sufferings past, and pain, 
Rejoiced to see her own dear home again. 


IX. 


* Recovered now, the home-sick mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of her infancy, 

Her twin-like comrade—rendered doubly dear ” 
For that long absence —full of life was she, 

With voluble discourse and eager mien, 

Telling of all the wonders she had seen. 


X. 


*¢ Here silently between. her parents stood 
My dark eyed Bertha, timid as a dove, 
And gently oft from time to time she wooed 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of love, 
With impulse shy of bashful tenderness 
Soliciting again the wish’d caress. 
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XI. 


«¢ The younger twain in wonder lost were they, 
My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel : 
Long of our promised coming day by day 
It had been their delight to hear and tell ; 
And now when that long-promised hour was come, 
Surprize and wakening memory held them dumb. 


XII. 


*¢ For in the infant mind, as in the old, 
When to its second child-hood life declines, 
A dim and troubled power doth Memory hold; - 
_ But soon the light of young Remembrance shines 
Renewed, and influences of dormant love 
Wakened within, with quickening influence move. 
XIII. 
«@ happy season theirs, when absence brings 
Small feeling of privation, none of pain, 
Yet at the present object love resprings 
As night-closed flowers at morn expand again. 
Nor deem our sécond infancy unblest, 
When gradually composed we sink to rest. 


XIV. 
Soon they grew blithe, as they were wont to be; 


Her old endearments each began to seck : 
And Isabel drew near to climb my knee, 


And pat with fondling hand her father’s cheek ; 
With voice and touch and look reviving thus 
The feelings which had slept with long disuse. 
7 XV. 
«« But there stood one whose heart could entertain, 
And comprehend the fullness of the joy: 
The father, teacher, playmate was again 
Come to his only, and his studious boy ; 


And he beheld again that mother’s eye, oe 
With which such ceaseless care had watched his infancy.” 


P. 3. 


Beautiful as this passage is in itself, (and we confess, as a fa- 
mily picture, it appears to us never to have been surpassed) yet 
melancholy events, which followed close upon the writing of it, 
have given it a peculiir interest. ‘The picture was hardly com- 
pleated, before one of its most attractive and cherished person- 
ages was taken to atiother world, Of all the trials, which a 
merciful Providence ordains in inscrutable wisdem-for thé sons 


of 
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of men, that which Mr. Southey is now undergoing, is perhaps 
among the bitterest. In the grave of an only son, no one can 
say how many of the dearest hopes, the tenderest associations, 
the purest pleasures lie buried for ever. The feeling that was 
interwoven with all reviving images of our own careless boy- 
hood, and glowing youth ; with all recollections of our rowing, 
and matured Jove; and of those most exquisitely happy years of 
human life, which inumediately follow marriage; with all schemes 
of advancement, and all hopes of earthly happiness, to become 
a tender and a shrinking place in our constitution,~the being to 
be torn from us, who occupied our most constant cares, who 
shared our most approved pleasures, for whose improvement 
love founda place, even in our most absolute relaxations, aud 
whose presence di@ not interrupt the solitude of the loneliest 
ramble; for whose instruction we studied, for whose ease and 
quiet we watched, and toiled; whose hand was to reap the har- 
vest of our most anxious labours, and who was to continue upon 
the earth the name, which, if we kept unsullied for our own, for 
his sake partly we strove to render illustrious; whose duty we 
looked to as a solace in the decline of life, and whose hands we 
prayed niight close our eyes on leaving it—this is, indeed, a 
trial, which unaided humamity could not fitly bear. But if Mr. 
Southey is to be read in his writings, at this moment he is not 
an unsupported man ; all human praise at such a time falls dead 
and flat upon the ear, and human consolation is but too feeble 
against such a sorrow ; but /e stands m need of neither, whose 
hope is placed where it should be, and whose faith is practical 
in the promises of a Christian Heaven. 

We return to our subject, from which it will be thought, we 
fear, that we have rambled too widely. ‘The Pilgrimage is di- 
vided into two parts ; the first under the titles ef Flanders, Brus- 
sels, the Field of Battle, and the Scene of War, details the 
journey of the travellers, with the reflections excited by what 
they saw and heard ; the second is a Vision, and under the less 
significant names of the ‘Tower, the Evil Prophet, the Sacred 
Mountainyand the Hopes of Man, enters fully into the promises 
and delusions of the French Revolution, and the probable con- 
sequences to the world, and especially to England, of the over- 
throw of the gigantic power which had grown out of it. This 
concise analysis, we conceive, will explain and justify much of 
what we advanced in the commencement of this Article; it is 
evident, that much of the first part, if it did not transgress all 
bounds of correct taste, and good sense, must from the very na- 
ture of the subject appear to many minds languid and prosaic ; 
and though a greater number will probably be interested by the 


dialogue 
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dialogue and reasonings of the second, yet allegory, especially if 
of a scriptural complection, is an appalling sound for most ears, 
and we are prepared for many ingenious waggeries, by way of 
quotation from the Pilgrim’s Progress. * 

Indeed, however disposed to see the favourable side of all the 
works of true genius, we confess we see no beauty in such pas- 
sages as follow. 


‘«‘ Huge-timbered bridges o’er the passage lay, 
Which wheeled aside, and gave us easy way. 


XIV. 
‘¢ Four horses aided by the favouring breeze 
Drew our gay vessel, slow, and sleek, and large: 
Crack goes the whip, the steersman afiiis ease 
Directs the way—* and steady went the barge.” P. 24. 


‘¢ __ Asséhe for water and for cakes fenown’d.’’ P. 39. 


We know the arguments that may be advanced, and the au- 
_thorities that may be urged im favour of such minuteness 
in. the detail, and such unscrupulous admission of all sub- 
jects into peetry. ‘The precedents to which all bend, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are, undoubtedly full of such passages, but they 
appear to us to have no weight, uoléss it can be proved that 
Homer writing at this day, and in such a state of civilization, 
would have still introduced them, For our own parts we car- 
tainly believe that he would have most studiously avoided them ; 
when it was honour and precedence to have the first and largest 
slice, and the most unmeasured and unmixed tankard, there might 
be reasons for minutely detailing a dinner which do not now exist. 
If Mr. Southey should say, that in the present instance nothing 
more was intended than a journal in verse, and that it was pro- 
posed here and there to excite a ludicrous image, the argument, 
indeed, is no longer applicable to the present case; but we 
shculd be compelled to say, that he had chosen a strange mode— 


“‘ To give a voice to joy, and in my lays 
Exalt a nation’s hymn of gratitude, > 
And blazon forth in song that day’s renown.” P. 20. 


Yet Mr. Southey amidst such passages as those which we 





* We hate verbal particularity in criticism; but we mus 
strenuously object to such additions to a compleat picture, as the 
underscored words present. What possible inducement, but that 
of a convenient rhyme, could there be for transforming the ga‘ 
vessel of the secon 1, into the steady barge of the fourth line of 
this stanza. 


blame, 
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blame, has sometimes thrown in slight touches of redeeming 
beauty, which are in his very best manner. What can be 
_ sweeter than the followmg incident, which closes an account of 
the bustle and noise of embarking in the Trekschuit? 


“ All disregardant of the Babefsound, 
A swan kept oaring near, with upraised eye-— 
A beauteous pensioner, who daily found 
The bounty of such casual company : 
Nor did she leave us till the bell was rung, 
And slowly we our watery way begun.’”’ P. 30. 


Nothing @an be happier than the relief afforded to a scene of 
neise and andy fort, by the iwtroduction of this silent, 
peaceful, and bea yject—but if our readers employ them- 
selves as often as we do, in the observation of smull traits that 
disclose character, they Ganuot fail to be pleased in regarding it 
as one instance of that happy power, so peculiarly pvetic, of 
Seizing, and, as it were, appropriating in every combmation of 
circumstances, the minutest accident of grace or beauty. 

Mr. Southey’s descriptive powers, when he intgoduces the 
detail of natural scenery, have long been acknowledged; they 
implied of course, and werébuilt upon his warm and just feeling 
of natural beauties. We were much struck with this in the 
passage which we will next present to our readers ; common- 
place and consentional admirers of nature would be ashamed to 
express any pleasure at scenes so artificial; as many of those 
through which his route lay ; wildness, grandeur, and seclusion, 
contain all their heads of picturesque beauty—yet Mr. Southey 
fresh from the mountains and lakes of Cumberland, found charms 
ina Flemish landscape, and we can bear him testimony in the 
pleasure we experienced, when fresh from the wildest parts of 
the Alps, in the flat and fertile plains of Lombardy. 


“ My lot hath lain in scenes sublime and rade, 
Where still devoutly I have served and sought 
The power divine which dwells in Solitude. ° 
In Boyhood was I wont, with rapture fraught 
Amid those rocks and woods to wander free 
Where Avon hastens to the Severn Sea. 







~- 


“ In Cintra, also, have I dwelt ere while ., 
That earthly Eden, and have seen at eve _ 
The sea-mists, gathering round its mountain pile 

Whelm with their billows all below, but leave 
‘One pinnacle sole seen, whereon it stood 
Lixe the Ark on Ararat, above the flood. 


* And now am I a Cumbrian mountaineer ; 


Their wintry garment of unsullied snow 
n2 The 
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The mountains have put on, the heavens are clear, 
And yon dark lake spreads silently below : 
Who sees them only in their summer hour, 
Sees but their beauties half, and knows not half their powers 


‘¢ Yet hath the Flemish scene a charm for me, 
That soothes and’ wins upon the willing heart; 
Though all is level as the sleeping sea, 
A natural beauty springs from perfect art. 
And something more than pleasure fills the breast 
‘lo see how well-directed toil is blest.”’ P. 29, 


We had intended to notice and extract sevefal passages in 
addition to those already given, from, First Part, but our 
limits admonish us to draw to a close. © we cannot forbear 
pointing out to our readers attention, the description of Brus- 
sels, and the wounded soldiers convaléscent there, the lines on 
Hougoumont, and the very lively commemmoration of the 
Poet’s own fellow-travellers. z 

We pass on to the consideration of the Second Part of the 
Poem, orthe Vision. ‘This is supposed to be the result of all 
the author had seen in his journey,,operating upon his mind in 
the hours of bodily sleep. There i8'something almost sublime 
in the manner in which it opens; the slow yet unimpeded 
rhythm, the solemn and unadorned language suit admirably with 
the ideas ; and the general effect is the gloomy, helpless, and un- 
certain desolateness which we must all have been conscious of 
in our dreams. 


“ T thought upon these things in solitude, 
And mused upon them in the silent night: 
The open graves, the recent scene of blood 
Were present to the soul’s creative sight; 
These mournful images my mind possest, 
And mingle with the visions of my rest. 


** Methought that I was travelling o’er a plain, 
Whose limits far beyond all reach of sense ~~ 
The aching anxious sight explor’d in vain, 
How I came there I could not tell, nor whence, 
Nor where my melancholy journey lay, 
Only that soon the night would close upon my way, 


“« Behind me was a dolorous dreary scene 
With huge and mouldering ruins widely spread, 
Wastes which had whilome fertile regions been, 
Tombs which had lost all record of the dead ; 
And where the dim horizon seemed to close 
Far of the gloomy Pyramids arose. 
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* Full fain would I have known what lay before, 
But lifted there in vain my mortal eye ; 

That point with cloud and mist was covered o'er, 
As though the earth were mingled with the sky. 

Yet thither as some power unseen impell’d, 

My blind involuntary way I heldg? P. 103. 






Pursuing his journey through this desolate scene, the Poet 
hears his name pronounced, and is summoned to the top of a 
lofty tower. He obeys the summons; the tower whose foun- 
dations were on sand, and surrounded with rubbish, grows firmer 
and fairer as he ascends; and at the top he meets an aged man, 
who offers all knowledge necessary for his journey. ‘This 
personage : Sorn W isdom ; he is very well drawn, and 
the answer to the : 


“«F rom)whence T came, and whither must I go,” 






stign of his anxious scholar, 


is admirably expressed. 


*¢ Art thou then one who would his mind perplex 
With knowledge bootless even if attained ? 
Fond man, he answered—wherefore shouldst thou vex 
Thy heart with seeking whatwmay not be gained. 
Regard not what hasjbeen, nor what may be, 
O child of Earth, this now is all that toucheth thee. 


#* He who performs the journey of to-day, 

Cares not if yesterday were shower or sun, 
To-morrow let the heavens be what they may, 

And what recks he? his wayfare will be done. 
Heedless of what hereafter may befall, 
Live whilst thou livest—for this life is all.” P. 109. 


We have: not time to pursue an excellent argument most 
poetically and spiritedly maintained; the author seems to have 
had fresh in his mind the beautiful scene between the Red Cross 
Knight and Despair, in the first book of the Fairy Queen, a 
scene which for richness of colouring, for maintenance of cha- 
racter, for Siitableness in the tone of language and measure to 
the subject, has never, we will venture to say, beeu surpassed in 
any language*, Indeed if we were called upon to cite an ins 

stance 





* It is hardly worth observing in the writings of a man so gifted 
as Mr. Southey, but he appears to us inthe present Poem to have 
somewhat trespassed upon the liberty, to a certain extent allow- 
able, of borrowing expressions, and even whole lines from his 

redecessors. We utterly disclaim all intention of insinuating 
against him the charge of intentional concealment; but we w sh 
1S 
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stance of the almost majestic effects which may be produced im 
the mind of the reader, by the entire harmony of metre and 
words, with the thoughts to be expressed, the dialogue we allude 
to, and the speech of Claudis in Measure for Measure, begin- 
ning “ Ay, but to die, aud go we know not where,” &c. would 
immediately and with almegt equal claims suggest themselves to 
us. It is almost impossible to read either without a cold and 
creeping th-ill through the whole body. We will not place the 
passage which occasioned these remarks, by the side of Spen- 
ser’s Cave of Despair ; indeed the feeling it is intended to excite 
is wholly of a different nature; but the resemblance in many 
circumstances is sufficiently strong ; the placid 4 
Despair, and his mild answer to the reproaches 
his growing influence over him, and his gi 
imperfect triumph over hisemind, “are h 
the composure, the unaltered mien, ‘the 










— —_ 


s 
he had in one or two instances referred to his sources. 


At page 
$3 there was no necessity certainly to tell us, that the line 


‘¢ The land was all before them where to choose,”” 


was Milton's; but as Dryden’s translations from Horace are but 
little read, it would have’ been as well, at page 114, to have re- 
ferred his readers to the very spirited version of the 29th Ode of 
the 3d Book. , 


“¢ Tila potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse vixi, cras vel atra 
Nube polum, pater occupato 
Vel sole puro; non tamen erritum 
Quodcunque vetro est efficiet, neque 
Diffinget infactumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens seme! hora vexit.” 


«« Happy the man, and happy he alone, : 3 
He who can call to-day his own. Re. 
He who secure within, can sa ’ 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys I have possess'd in spite of fate are mine. 
Not Heaven itselfupon the past has power 3 — 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


S 
There is a remarkable coincidence between the fifth and sixth 
lines of this fine passage, and the third and fouth of the second 


stanza cited above, but the lines at page 114, are almost a literal 
imitation of the two in italics. 


front 
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front serene” of the Old Man, after the passionate discourse of 
his opponent, his pause upon a successful sophism, his increased 
ardour as he grows moje conscious of his strength; and the 
painful burthen of doubt and dismay which he leaves on the 
unconvinced, yet shaken mind of the Poet. When we consider 
one as built upon the model of the other, we by no means inti- 
mate that it is a tame, or servile eopy. Mr. Southey will not 
be offended, when we say, that he has not improved upon his 
master Spenser ; it is no small praise to say, that he has shewn 
himself his worthy scholar. 

One extract m6, and we have done: it is another proof of 













the wonderful power of this author, in the description of the 
appearance é. "The exact verity, and absolute life of 
the-picture, can } Only be felt as they ought to be by those, 
who have seén $i@lra scene as isthere described, but it is not 
by any mean” uncOmmon spectacle ; and those even who 


have never been eye-witnesses, may well imagine the original 
from the copy. The Heavenly Muse is about to show her 
consoled discipie the future prospects of England, 


‘¢ Behold, she cried, and lifting up her hand, 
The shaping elements obeyed her will — 

A vapour gathered round our lofty stand, 
Rolled in thick volumes o’er the Sacred Hill : 

Descending then its surges iar and near 

Filled all the wide subjacent atmosphere. 


s¢ As I have seen from Skiddaw’s stony height 
The fleecy clouds scud round me on their way, 

Condense beneath, and hide the vale from sight, 
Then opening, just disclose where Derwent lay 

Burnished with sunshine like a silver shield, 

Or old Enchanter’s glass, for magic forms fit field. 


«¢ So at her will, in that receding sheet. 
Of mist wherewith the world was overlaid, 
Avliving picture moved beneath our feet,” &c. P. 179. 


The comparisons of the shield, and the magic glass, are in 
every respect among the happiest we have ever seen; we know 
enough of mountains and lakes, and their beautifully varying ap- 
pearances, under the accidents of weather, light and shade, to 
subscribe to their perfect truth ; but every page of Mr. Southey’s 
writings bear testimony to the most accurate observation, and 
the most vivid feeling of such phenomena. 

It will not be difficult to collect our opinion of the whole 
Poem ; in its language pure beyond all its predecessors, in its 
style chastened, in its versification faultlessly sweet and gee 
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Southey’s Lay of the Laureate: 


and replete with a thousand beauties of thought, it has yet dis- 
appointed our expectations. It is not what it professes to be, 
nor what it should be, a national hymn of thanksgiving and 
praise ; in this point of view its very excellencies are a fault ;-1t 1s 
too serious, too reasoning, too plaintive; we are quite of opmion | 
with another, and a congenial Poet on this great occasion— 
‘¢ What robe can gratitude employ 
So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy? 
What steps so suitable as those that move 
In prompt obedience to spontaneous measures 
Of glory and felicity and love, oe 
Surrendering the whole heart to sacred pleasures,’ 
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Arr. IV. The Lay of the Laureate-Carmen Nuptiale. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, §c. Longman and Co. 
1816. | 


THIS isa poem of the same kind with the subject of our pre- 
ceding article ; in the same metre, andan the same solemn strain 
of feeling: inferior to it perhaps m the beautiful flow of.the ver- 
sification, (in which, indeed, the Pilgrimage has seldom been . 
equalled) but certaiuly, we think, superior in the more important 
qualities of condensed and finished expression, and in the lofti- 
ness and vigour of thought. It may be inferred from what we 
have already said in this, and the preceding article, that, in pomt 
of conception, we think it liable to the same objections, It pro- 
fesses to be an Epithalamium, it is no such thing; it is a glowing 
strain of lofty poetry, inculcating the noblest moral on the purest 
motives; but, from its general tone, it might as fitly be desig- 
ated a birth, or a death, as a marriage song. Like the battle 
of Waterloo, that, 


*€ Day of all days, surpassing in its fame 8 
All fields of elder or ot later name.” 


The marrage of the Princess Charlotte was a subject for national 
joy and thanksgiving ; like it, too, it was a fair subject for honest 
pride. Englishmen have a right to be proud, as well as to re- 
joice, that, in these days of intrigue and cabal, no scheme of 
‘aggrandizement or interest, was allowed to deprive that distin- 
guished personage of her birth-night as an Englishwoman. If 
the experience of ages did not testify to the contrary, it would 
seem like satire to say, that it requires no small effort of philo- 
sophy, and wise affection, to estimate justly the contemptible 

littieness 
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littleness of those precarious benefits, which are purchased at 
the expence of any one right, and genuine feeling of the heart. 
When in the formation of state marriages, the sacrifice demanded 
is.that of the best, the noblest, the purest, and most purifying 
affection of the heart ; ;, when, by such a sacrifice, the perform- 
ance of the holiest duties is made (a custom indifferent, a task 
irksome, or a’servitude intolerable ; when the heart, that might 
have opened, under genial influences, to all kindly and cheerful 
feelings, is frozen up m indifference, or lacerated by despair of 
unattainable, yet perpetually tempting happiness, we really want 
words to express our contempt for the short-sightedness, or our 
‘ indignation at the heartlessness of the policy, that can systema- 
tically lead to such consequences. . In sound it is but little, but 
it means very wiieto say, that the noblest virgin of the realm 
has been allowed comimon right of her meanest fellow sub- 
ject; and without fear of the imputation of servility, (from which 
we have nothmg to gain) we will say, that, in this act, the Prince 
her father has most amply earned tie gratitude of the country. 

Feeling then, as we do on the subject, we would have had it 
celebrated in a different manner... Mr. Southey says, in his own 
defence : 







“ Of awful subjects have I dared to sing, 
Yet surely they are such, as viewed aright, 
Contentment to thy better mind may bring: 
A strain, which haply may thy heart invite 
To ponder ‘well, how to thy choice is given 
A glorious name on earth, a high reward in heaven, 


“ Light strains, though cheerful as the hues of spring, - 
Would wither like a wreath of vernal flowers ; 

The amaranthine garland, which I bring, 
Shall keep its verdure through all after hours ; 

Yea, while the poet’s name is doomed to live, 

So long this garland shall its fragrance give.’ P. 68. 


We think these latter lines are a clue to the poet’s feelings; 
but they are private, and such as we have nothing now to ‘do 
with ; looking oti it as a public question, we know no reason, 
why the strams that sre devoutly joyous, should be light or tran- 
sitory. In all the sisier arts, especially mM music, we have been 
taught a different opsmion ; some of the most glorious and dura- 
ile | monuments of the genius of Handel, are strains of the most 
exulumg joy; in poetry, we need go no further m argument with 
Mr. Southey, than cite that most beautiful biidal hymn of Spen- 
ser, which was flcating in his mind, when he wrote the poem 
before us. It is ertieein and dnsiiine, yet it breathes throughout 
a redundant and overflowing happiness, it is a magniticent trie 
umph, 
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umph, full of satisfaction, and hope, and the cloudless sunshine 
of faith. But Mr. Southey has said what we feel both about it, 
and its author, so well, that we cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure »f ciling the passage. 


‘¢ But then my master dear arose to mind ; 
He on whose song, while yet I was a boy, 
My spirit fed, attracted to its kind, 
And still insatiate of the growing joy: 
He on whose tomb these eyes were wont to dwell 
With inward yearnings, which I may not tell. 


‘«¢ He whose green bays shall bloom for ever young, 
And whose dear name, whenever I repeat, 
Reverence and love are trembling on my tongue ; — 
Sweet Spenser—sweetest bard; yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than Wise, 
High-priest of all the Muse’s mysteries. 


“* I called to mind that mighty master’s song, 
When he brought home his beautifullest bride, 

And Mulla murmured her sweet under song, 
And Mole with all his mountain woods replied, 

Never to mortal lips a strain was given, 

More rich with love, more redolent»of -heaven, 


«¢ His cup of joy was mantling to the brim, 
Yet solemn thoughts enhanced his deep delight ; 
A holy feeling filled his marriage hymn, 
And love aspired with faith a heavenward flight.” P.10. 


Some such poem we would have had, and still desire to have ; 
shorter than the present, more rapid and glowing; more fit, in 
a word, to pass into the mouths of the people, to be remem- 
bered and repeated from sire to son, and to recall in the days 
that are to be, the grateful and exulting feelings of the present 
moment. 

Not however that we would have the present poem unwritten ; 
considered as an occasional poem, (and such, though they need 
not indulgence, yet claim some consideration on that score) it 
appears to us to be among the happiest efforts of Mr. Southey’s 
fertile talent. We wish we had time and space to give our rea- 
ders a more detailed account of it; perhaps as short a one as 
we now propose to lay before them, may induce them to inform 
themselves more fully of its merits, and to form their own judg- 
ment upon them. 

It is prefaced with a proem, turning much on the author’s 
own feelings aud Jot in life; for this and for such passages in 
other works he has frequently been accused of vanity, and in- 
trusive egotism. The charge is a common one against too 

many 
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many writers, to give Mr. Southey the least concern; to us we 
confess it appears of all charges the most unfounded; it is very 
true, simply taken, that the world is little concerned with the 
private feelings, misfortunes, or blessings of an author; Ho- 
race's birth and education, Milton’ s blindness, or Pope’s sick- 
liness imported very little to the” interests of the bustling world, 
who read of them ; but surely it is to misconceive the question 
in the strangest manner therefore to object to the passages in 
which they a are mentioned, or to the turn of mind that prompted 
them. If the common consent of all readers has sanctioned 
these overflowings of the heart by the universal and warm in- 
terest with which they are listened to, we need go uo farther for 
a justification of the teetpepd ; indeed it is the voice of nature, 
and we all listeiftoit; he too that knows how to embody the 
feelings of otherginto ‘becoming language, will assuredly express 
his own more powerfully, and as a consequence of course, will 
then excite the most attentive interest. It may be indeed, and 
we have, not centuries azo, seen such instances, it may be, that 
the feelings are dark and unsocial; and if so, it is as natural a 
consequence, that the expression "of them siidttld excite no 
kindly feelings towards the breast that harbours them. For Mr. 
Southey’s particular, whether he has to fear such a judgment of 
the heart he lays before us, let such lines as the following, full 
of the most characteristic tenderness and chearfulness decide. 





«« Praise to that Power, who from my earliest days 
Thus taught me what to seek and what to shun; 

Who turned my footsteps from the crowded ways, 
Appointing me my better course to run, 

In solitude; with studious leisure blest, 

The mind unfettered, and the heart at rest. 


« For therefore have my days been days of joy, 
And all my paths are paths of pleasantness ; 
And still my heart, as when I was a boy, 
Doth never know an ebb of chearfulness; 
Time which matures the intellectual part, 
Hath tinged my hairs with grey, but left untouched my heart.” 


P. 6. 


We pass on to the poem itself, which is a Dream. In this 
the author describes himself as witness of that gay and eager 
bustle which pervades a great city at the celebration of some 
joyous festival; he hears the tramping of horses, the rolling of 
carriages, and the busy voices in the street; he sees glad faces 
at every window, and on every clustered ‘house-top ; all bear 
marriage symbols in their breasts; the streamers are fluttering 
from the pinnacles, and the merry bells ringing from every 


tower. 
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tower. At the sound of cannon, the crowd rush on towards a 
festal hall; he is borne along by them, and admitted within its 
precincts. Its ornamental trophies, its storied walls, and the 
marble images of patriot warriors, which adorn this magnificent 
court are very spiritedly described ; but the living scene attracts 
the dreamer’s more earnest attenition, the statesmen, the warriors, 
aud the fair of Britain; and over all conspicuous—a royal 
bridegroom and his bride ; 


*¢ In her fair cheek, and in her bright blue eye, 
Her flaxen locks, and her benignant mien, 
The marks of Brunswick’s royal line are seen. 


« Of princely lineage, and of princely heart, 
The bridegroom seem’d—a man approved.in fight,” 
Who in the great deliverance bore his part,” mc, P. 25, 


Before them lie the English and the Saxon lions, and on either 
side two forms divine, Honour and Faith. While he stands 
gazing, the scene becomes as it were a moving pageant, and we 
will venture to say, that since the days of Spencer, a more gor- 
geous and lofty one was never imagined, the personages are 
most sublime, the description of them glowing and character- 
istic, and the speeches they utter very impressive and affecting, 
We will not forestall our readers’ gratification by a minute detail 
of its different parts ; if we were called upon to select any part, 
which pleased us more than the rest, it would be perhaps the in- 
troduction of the Angel of the English Church, of the spirits 
of the spotless Tudor, of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
the noble army of English martyrs. ‘The whole passage is as 
truly and finely conceived as any thing we have ever seen of the 
kind ; and it is with real regret, that we find ourselves precluded 
by its length from extracting the whole of it; while we feel that 
it would be w rong to mutilate so noble a whole by giving only 
art of it. There is something too excessively touching in an 
incident which immediately follows: the guardian angel “of the 
rising race of human beings descends to advocate the cause of 
education, and as he closes, from some unseen multitude a 
choral peal arises that shakes the hall. 


‘«‘ Scarce can the heart their powerful tones sustain, 
‘ Save or we perish’ was the thrilling strain, 


‘¢ ¢ Save or we perish! thrice the strain was sung 
By unseen souls innumerous hovering round ; 

And whilst the hall with their deep chorus rung, 
The inmost heart was shaken with the sound: 

I felt the refluent blood forsake my face, 

And my knees trembled in that awful place.* P, 51. 
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The Vision closes with the half-seen form of Death, whose 
countenance, indistinct and dreadful at first, grew divinely beau- 
tiful as it was more intently gazed upon; he promises the bride 
her great and endless recompence, for the pious administration of 
this mighty land. 

“ Is this the Nuptial Song”Mr. Southey well supposes, 
that the world will ask the question. We have delivered our 
opinion at length on this subject; but we part with him in 
better humour than we begun: what he has planned, as we 
think, erroneously, he has executed so perfectly, that we are al- 
most reconciled to the original conception. At all events, there 
is not one of us, nor we-trust an honest heart in the kingdom, 
that is not one with him in the following prayer, with which, 
expressing as it does much better than we could do, all that 
we feel on this occasion, we shall conclude our present article. 


‘“« He prays that many a year may pass away, 
Ere the state call thee from a life of love; 
Vexed by no public cares, that day by day 
Thy heart the dear domestic joys may prove; 
And gracious Heaven, thy chosen nuptials bless 
With all a wife’s and all a mother’s happiness. 


‘“‘ He prays that for thine own and England’s sake, 
The virtues and the household charities 

Their favoured seat beside thy hearth may take ; 
That when the nation thither turn their eyes, 

There the conspicuous model they may find 

Of all which makes the bliss of human kind. 


«‘ He prays that when the sceptre to thy,hand 

In due succession shall descend at length, 
Prosperity and peace may bless the land, 

Truth be thy counsellor, and Heaven thy strength. 
That every tongue thy praises may proclaim, 
And every heart in secret bless thy name. 


«* He prays that thou mayest strenuously maintaia 
The wise laws handed down from sire to son; 
He prays that under thy auspicious reign, 
All may be added which is left undone, 
To makéMhe realm its polity compleat, 
In all things happy as in all things great, 


«© That through the will of thy enlightened mind, 

Brute man may be to social life reclaimed ; 
That in compassion for forlorn mankind 

The saving faith may widely be proclaimed, 
Through erring lands, beneath thy fostering care, 
This is his ardent hope, his loyal prayer.” P. 65. 
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Art. V. The Congress of Vienna. By M. de Pradt, Author 
of “ The Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt,” and “ The 
History of the Embassy to Warsaw,” &c. Translated from 
the I'rench. $vo. 224 pp. Leigh, 1816. 


THE volume before us, we are told by our author, may be 
considered as a continuation of those which he has written on the 
principal events of the past eighteen years. 


«« At Rastadt, the Germanic empire supported the weight of 
negotiations, which proved useless in their results, as the forms 
which accompanied them were painful. At that time appeared the 
“ Antidote to the Congress at Rastadt ;’ a work, in which it was at- 
tempted to correct the mistakes of the Congress, either by an expo- 
sition of the nature of revolutions, and the consideration of which 


appear: d to have escaped its notice ; or by pointing out a system 


more appropriate to circumstances than that which was adopted. 

«“ In 1799, Austria, Russia, and a part of the empire, marched 
against the reigning authority in France. It was very clear that 
all their efforts, without the co-operation of Prussia, would be of 
no avail, and that, with it, their success would have been certain. 
It was not less evident that Prussia, entangled in the web of a po- 
licy, of the nature of which she herself was neither aware, nor could 
foresee the result, by thus separating herself from Europe, ad- 
vanced towards the catastrophe she experienced within the course 
of six years. The consideration of the dangers attached to this 
conduct, occasioned the publication of the work entitled, ‘ Prussia 
and her Neutrality. 1799.’ 

«« Ten years since, the West-India colonies were, some of them, 
subverted, and others threatened with the disorders, that, since the 
year 1790, have affected the colonial system. At that time, the 
great American continent, in some of its divisions, experienced 
the effects of revolutionary principles, proceeding either from the 
events of a protracted contest, or the influence of its neighbour, 
the United States. Ina word, the fundamental principle of the 
colonial system was attacked, as well as its actual situation. An 
attempt was made to re-establish this principle, and to call the 
attention of Europe to the state of the colonies, in a work entitled, 
‘The Three Ages of Colonies. 1801. 

‘© The Congress at Vienna, destined to put an end to the agita- 
tion of Europe, and te determine its situation for.a long succession 
of ages, offers a most extensive field for reflection, on a subject 
infinitely more important than the circumstances.to which we have 
alluded. Europe should, for a length of time, have considered the 
Congress of Vienna as the commencement of a new cra. From 
that period the spirit by which it was actuated should have been 
regarded with an high interest, as well as the results to be ex- 
pected. Its object was no less than the arrangement of a political 
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futurity for all Europe. If the edifice was solidly constructed, if 
its parts were well proportioned, it would remain, and Europe 
would, for a considerable time, have reposed under its tutelar pro- 
tection. If, on the contrary, it erted from a want of the qualities 
essential to every species of construction, then the Congress will 
have proved itself to be a lesser benefit ; and its acts will not be 
found of such a character as we could have desired. It partakes 
more of the nature of a system of warfare, than an establishment 
for the preservation of peace. The former is, in its very nature, 
transient. One campaign may repair the false calculations of ano- 
ther; but the object of peace being to correct the errors of war, 
it is more durable, and deserves a more serious consideration. If 
we seek for the causes of the wars that have crimsoned the plains 
of Europe for many ages, we shall trace their origin to the very 
treaties which, under the appearance of putting an end to existing 
war, in fact did nothing else than lay the foundation of a new one. 
Since that which, in his energetic language, the illustrious Burke 
called the market of Basle, how many treaties of peace have there 
been, that have not produced new wars? Therefore, it would have 
been curious to ascertain whether the Congress of Vienna, the ab- 
solute master of the subject, an advantage not possessed in any other 
negotiations, would make use of this advantage with the latitude 
that circumstance’ required, and the power with which it had been 
invested. To ascertain whether this was or was not effected, is the 
object of this work. It is not a history of the negotiations of the 
Congress, but an investigation of the spirit by which it was actu- 
ated, and the probable consequences of the system it established. 
The determinations of the Congress are become public acts; they 
concern the world, and should become the object of its scrutiny. 
We have proceeded in this investigation with the most perfect can- 
dour, and free from any party or local spirit. If we have expressed 
our opinion on every subject, it is because we have written for 
every. person, and because truth is the interest of all. In uniting 
an accurate observation of this principle, to that regard which is 
due in its application to individuals, and more especially to the 
chiefs of nations, we believe that we have equally availed ourselves 
of what were our rights, and fulfilled the duties prescribed to us.’’ 
P. vii. 

In this work M. de Pratt appears to mean much more than 
he has dared to express. For this reason many people will find 
the account of the congress at Vienna too general, too rapid, 
sometimes obscure, and generally too abstract ; but we have not 
the least hesitation in asserting, that our author is quite au fait 
of his subject, he is perfectly acquainted with the views which 
animated the allied Sovereigns at this celebrated meeting, he pos- 
sesses too acute a mind tobe ever reconciled to all the consequences 
arising from the present doctrine of legitimacy, old regime, .re- 
novation, &c. according to the modern interpretation of these 
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words, and he is endowed with too much good sense not’to 
foresee the dangers which the present partition will ultimately 
bring upon Europe. 

The fact is, the whole of the Continent must be divided into 
two zones; the north and the south; and though the people 
both of the north and of the south all partook of the strife, and 
endeavoured to bring it to a conclusion, yet it may be said, that 
the sovereigns of these two divisions were differently inspired, 
and had different objects in view. ‘This observation has not es- 
caped our author; for, indeed, it is the very foundation of the 
conduct which has been pursued by England, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria on one side, and by France, Spain, and Italy on 
the other. 


*¢ On one side we beheld the sovereigns of the north and of Ger- 
many, themselves conducting their legions towards Paris, which 
they at last gained, as the period and price of a sanguinary contest, 
in which all might have been lost, had calculations been made upon 
seasons, dangers, fatigues, and, I may say, sacrifices. 

«‘ On the other hand, the possessors of those thrones that the 
fall of that of Napoleon had restored, and even brought forth by 
an action of the same spring, beheld themselves reinvested without 
any other trouble than going from the seat of their exile to that of 
their power. One half of Europe was transferred to the other on 
the throne, without any effort on the part of the latter. It is here 
that we sec the difference of disposition between those who give and 
those who receive.” P. 7. 


Hence it happens that those sovereigns whom we may believe 
exasperated by the greatness of the losses they have sustamed, 
the grossness of the outrages they have experienced, by the 
length and impetuosity of the contest, speak only of liberty for 
the people, of clemency for individuals, of forgetfulness of the 
injuries they have sustained. ‘They wish for approximation of 
minds, because, im some respect, they have followed the course 
of those new political feelings which have taken root in the na- 
tion they govern, because, being exasperated against the leader 
alone, they had no reason to revenge their wrongs on his inno- 
cent subjects, but principally because having shared the danger 
with their people they have conquered only for the triumph of 
clemency. Tor a contrary reason the princes, whom chance 
has replaced on their thrones, who have taken a part neither in 
the dangers nor in the labour of the struggle of which they have 
reaped the advantages, these consider themselves as if they had 
never been removed from their royal palaces, because, separated 
from their people, they have wanted both the opportunity and 
the inclination of following the progress of those same new poli- 
tical feelings which every where have taken possession of Europe, 
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and’ thus the school of adversity has been lost upon them, 
since they have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Hence, 
scarcely in possession of power, they have attributed its return to 
force alone, they have considered themselves as the source of this 
force, and they have even pretended that a breath from their 
lips will occasion every thing to disappear that has been ardently 
cherished during the course of a revolution which has occupied 
the quarter of a century, and which has been as various in its 
appearances, as it has been rapid in its progress. 

Spain, France, and Italy, are too mournful an illustration of 
this principle which still animates the princes of the south of 
Europe. This sad.error has already cost the world too dear. 
It furnished an opening for the return of Buonaparte; attracted 
rather by his knowledge of the interior state of France, than 
called by the machinations of his accomplices * : the fact is, the 
people have acquired a knowledge of their political rights; they 
know that they are the principle and object of society, and of 
its exertions ; and they have been taught that they do not exist 
for a few individuals, but that individuals exist for them; and 
more thana century ago Fenelon uttered this truth, and it cost 
him too dear. 


“* Governments act only according to their own intelligence— 
nations with that of the mass. On what side rests the advantage ? 
Tt is that which we must acknowledge, because a proof of it has 
just been afforded. It is the people that have redressed the go- 
vernments, and have forced them to rouse themselves. Falling one 
after another, they had almost all sunk at the feet of Napoleon ; 
they humiliated themselves—the nations trembled-——-a refuge was 


sought in a concealment of the outrages—the nations burned to be 


avenged—they joined their flags to the troops of Napoleon—they 
deserted his ranks, and flew into those of his enemies. Was it the 


wees * 





* We must however except, 
First, The court of Naples, who has very magnanimously and 
prudently opposed a system of reaction. Naples has not now been 
persecuted by the tragedy she saw in the year 1799. Ferdi- 
nand IV. has learned from his misfortunes, and has endeavoured 
to rectify his errors. 3 : 

Secondly, The court of Florence, who has conducted itself in 
a mild and liberal manner, characterizing a government truly pa- 
ternal. This is the second time that the grand Dukes of Tuscany, 
have given examples of an enlightened policy to the rest of Italy, 
and to the greatest part of Europe. It is said that, since the age 
of the Medicis, there is something in the air of Tuscany, which 
only disposes the hearts of men to sensations of mildness and mutual 
benevolence. 

k Prussian 
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Prussian government or the Prussian people that gave the signal 
for the German insurrection against France? When General 
Yorck, calculating on the new situation of Napoleon, that of his 
enemies, and the disposition of the Prussian nation, ranged himself 
on the side of the national feeling, when he declared against France, 
in opposition to that of the Cabinet of Berlin, where were to be 
found intelligence and strength? Of all the men of modern times, 
General Yorck has struck the most decisive blow. How many 
times would the Cabinet of Vienna have been able to maintain its 
alliance with France? The nation abjured it. The army acted 
with regret. How did the Saxon and other German troops act? 
What did the Spaniards do when Ferdinand abdicated, and sought 
for the title of the adopted son of Napoleon?” P. 24. 


From such principles of sound policy, M. de Pradt passes to 
examine the meaning of the term, and the real existence of the 
political balance of Europe, and shews that there never has been 
a balance of power formed on fixed and regular basis. 

The treaty of Westphalia is the only monument of this kind ; 
but the shocks which Europe has suffered since that peace have 
not been sufficiently powerful nor general to make it desirable to 
go much further. The favourable opportunity offered at the 
commencement of the war, for the succession of Spain was 
Jost ; nor a better use was made of the other, at the epoch of 
the contest for the succession of Charles VI. A few years after 
at the most critical of all periods, the French Revolution hap- 
pened, produced by an infinity of causes, which were all of them 
calculated to exhibit the weakness of the political system of 
Europe. ‘There was not, therefore, much trouble required to 
break up interests so discordant. But has the Congress of Vienna 
applied a more durable cement in its works? This 1s the ques- 
tion which M. de Pradt has endeavoured to solve with great 
clearness and tolerable impartiality. He cannot help, however, 
being sore upon the constraint which has been laid upon France, 
and very freely, though not very openly, he condemns several 
measures of its government. He is neither the friend of Napo- 
leon, nor the partizan of the Bourbons, he can generally say 
amicus Plato, umicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas, but as 
a Frenchman he feels still the same amor patria, which ani- 
mated the allies when they changed the names of several streets 
and bridges of Paris. In this we cannot condemn him as a 
man, but we do as a writer; and our zeader shall be made ac- 
quainted with our reflexions whenever we happen to differ from 
him. Indeed, as Englishmen, we should do so very often; but 
as critics we shall endeavour to silence our feelings, lest we 
should fall into the same error which we have laid to his 


charge. 
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In detailing the reasous which have directed his judgment, M. 
de Pradt considers the position of all the powers of Europe se- 
parately, and does not fail to lay open the consequences which 
are likely to result from the contending interests which will ani- 
mate so discordant a mass, But as our natrow limits do not 
allow us sufficient space to follow his details, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few principal points. 

When Europe astonished and rejoicing at the success of the 
allied armies, looked forward with eagerness and pleasure on 
the Congress of Vienna, the general feeling throughout Europe 
was “ tranquillity and repose.” Wearied with the military go- 
vernment with which France had governed them, groaning under 
the rod of a despotism which was so much the more unbearable, 
as they knew that it tended only to gratify the ambition of one 
individual, the nations of Europe were all aware of the difficulty 
which would attend an endeavour to merge even private interest 
in the geueral good. Amidst so many new kings whom Napo- 
leon had created, and so many whom he had dethroned, the 
Congress had very little power to choose, and still less to hesi« 
tate. As the right of conquest had been the cause of the 
erection of almost all, the very same right, it is evident, gave 
to the allied sovereigns the power of reinstating the old ones: 
For this reason, as the adoption of the French system had been 
particularly obnoxious to Europe, it was seen with pleasure that 
the allied sovereigns had taken legitimacy for the basis of a treaty 
which was to settle all discordant interests, and give peace to 
Europe. They had been invested alike by their own victory, and, 
by the wish of all nations, with the full power to fix a general order 
of things wisely combined, intelligently and liberally marked out, 
pursuing certain interests and certain systems. It was in this 
light we dare to affirm it without fear of contradiction, that every 
European beheld the Congress at Vienna; and thus did he ex- 
pect to see it proceed. The continued good understanding 
among the sovereigns, induced a belief, that a mode of concert 
had been established and arrangements made beforehand. The 
promptitude and facility with which the state of France had been 
determined ; the union of Belgium and Holland, showed at 
once the nature of their operations, and the celerity with which 
they proposed to carry them into effect. 

In establishing two distinct principles relative to persons and 
to things, the Congress has the credit of having abolished every 
species Of reaction, of having prevented vengeance succeeding 
to vengeance, and bloodshed to bloodshed. But in not having 
more earnestly insisted upon the new governments following a 
principle so prudently and so nobly adopted by themselves, we 
have been presented with the appearance of that spectacle which 
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Spain has exhibited, and which it is much to be feared, will ‘even 
- experience in France an eventual triumph. 

M. de Pradt asserts, that the political principles which ani- 
mated the Congress, appears to have been, 


“ First, to secure Germany from any new acts of supremacy « on 
the part of Fr ance, and to prevent the latter from making use of 
Germany either against herself or against others. 

“ Second, To keep in reserve certain vacant territories, as @ 


‘ common fund, whence they might draw such indemnities as it should 
' be necessary to apportion. 


“ Third, To stipulate for the establishment of constitutions, ‘in 


which the people should discover a respect paid to their understand- 
ings, and a better guarantee for the future. 


‘* Fourth, To re-establish, as far as possible, each sovereign | in 
his possessions ; in only requiring sacrifices for the general benefit, 
and assuming legitimacy for the basis of the restitutions ; and con- 
sidering it as the principal title to the restoration of the so long 
violated order of Eur ope, and the conservator of that order, which 
it was the great object of the Congress to establish.” P,71. 


But, though we must allow that these views were distinguished 
by their generosity and elevation, yet our author thinks they 
were not. sufficiently extended. But the fact is, that all the 

great powers went to the Congress with their hands full; that is, 
Sey availed themselves too much of the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of obtaining the peculiar objects of their own con- 
venience. ‘Russia went, in fact, with the Duchy of Warsaw, 
retained beforehand. On her side Austria had retained Staly. 
Prussia did the same with Saxony; and England, though cer- 
tainly entitled to more, and with far greater right than any of 
these powers, had retained Malta, Heligoland, and the Mape of 
Good Hope. 

In regard to the three first powers, certainly their retention 
cat in no way be justifiable ; because it is a palpable infringe- 
~ ment on the rule which the Congress has adopted, both in re- 

gard to right, and in regard to the consequences that must ulti- 
mately follow. 

Our Archbishop charges the Congress with having committe. et 
many errors, and such even as to prostrate the very aim for 
which it was summoned. He thinks that the present peaceus 
grounded: on a precarious basis, and the effect of that general 
la-situge which would sacrifice much to the idea of momentary 
quiet. It is trve that this species of lassitude makes us accom- 
- medate ourselves to every thing in preference to that state of 
things which had excited the “lest dreadful conflict. But ina 
short time the dispositions become changed, the idea of past 
evils is efiaced, aud gives rise to other ideas prodpsed by pre- 
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sent inconveniences. These, in their turn, will make us seek 
for reparation with a similar ardour. Doubtless this is the fate 
that will attend the deliberations of the Congress. We sigh 
after repose; in the system we have pursued, we imagine we 
have obtained it; but soon we shall feel that there are incon- 
veniences; and then our regrets will arise accompanied by all 
the sentiments which our precarious situation will produce. 
Thiz is the idea of M. de Pradt, and this he endeavours to 
deduce by analysing the errors which the Congress have com- 
mitted. Unfortunately they are many. With the exceptiun of 
the union of Belgium with Holland, and Sweden with Norway, 
which our author cOnsiders, as it is in itself, a most prudent and 
desirable measure, the allied sovereigns at Vienna, seem to have 
forgotten the real interest of Europe, and the very object of 
their meeting. But as most ef these errors arise from the same , 
origin we must be satisfied with laying before our readers the re- 
flexions which he makes. 


- « The acquisition that Russia has made in Poland has deranged 
évery thing. It has rendered every wise combination impractica- 
dle. It has added to the views of aggrandisement that Austria 
may have formed. In fact, what in the Congress could have been 
opposed to Russia, after she had been permitted to make such rapid 
strides, and to menace the whole body of Europe? Therefore, 
Austria found herself at liberty to take possession of the major part 
of Italy: another great departure from the system that has for its 
object the safety of Europe. But Prussia could not remain a pas- 
sive spectator of all these acquisitions ; and, as not to increase in 
proportion to our neighbours, is in fact to decrease, it was necessary 
that she should, on her side, obtain compensation, and the means 
of an equilibrium. Hence, every where have we beheld the parties 
seeking for indemnities. 

«< By the increase of the territory of Russia in Poland, Prussia 
wholly lost the great proportion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
which had belonged to her. 

«“ By this arrangement she found herself exposed to the first 
attack of Russia: therefore she directed her attention towards 
Saxony. In this arrangement she beheld two circumstances. 

«¢ First, An indemnity. 

__ Second, A means of resistance to Russia by the principles of 
adhesions that its occupation would give to the different parts of 
her monarchy. | 

“« Whatever may be the amount of the personal interests con- 
tained in this system, it was not less European than Prussian. It 
corrected two great errors in the geographical situation of Prussia 
—the division of her states by the interposttion of Saxony, and her 
extension of dominion towards the Meuse. The latter is an ar- 
rangement that has been allowed contrary to all established pringi- 
ples, whether for Prussia France, the Low-Countries, or Germany, 
*. t, 1 hat 
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That which is inconvenient to the whole world can be good for 
no one 

“ That Prussia should be re-established in the whole of her pos- 
sessions in Germany and Poland, and Cleves, except at a very 
remote period, the natural key of Holland. This even was con- 
formable to the principle of the Congress; that then if Prussia 
should have wished to make an attempt on her neighbours, they 
had put her in mind of the laws of good neighbourhood, all the 
world would have applauded the act; but, that she should remain 
despoiled of all her former benefit, and prevented deriving any new 
one, whilst her powerful neighbours and antient rivals gratified 
themselves with every object pointed out by their conveniences :— 
was it, in good truth, to be supposed? 

§* In leaving Saxony in a state of division substituted for that of 
total destitution, with which it at first was menaced, the Congress 
did at one and the same time too much and foo little, as we shall 
soon have occasion to demonstrate. In the despoiling of Saxony, 
it established the monument of a contradiction of that principle of 
legitimacy, which they had laboured to establish. Sovereigns should 
not be despoiled of their territories from mere motives of conveni- 

‘ence; they could not be judged, as has been said with much rea- 
son, and with many marks of approbation, by the plenipotentiaries 
of France. But, is it not to despoil to take the half? Does not 
the violation of principle, which protects property, commence with 
the thus taken half? But is it not to be condemned, without being 
judged, te lose the half of one’s property ? 

‘‘ This very principle has been equally violated with regard to 
the republic of Genoa. This country, with the difference in its 
situation from that of Venice, consisted merely in the fact, that it 
had made no part of an anterior treaty. It passed directly from its 
original state of independence, into that of a French province. It 
might, therefore, return into its ancient condition, without injuring 
any particular pre-existing interest : on the contrary, it might have 
been made the means of producing satisfaction. Instead of this, 
it has been given to the King of Sardinia, who has lost nothing; 
and who with this country is not rendered stronger ; for it is not 
Genoa, smal] or great, that makes Sardinia a power, nor a defence 


for Italy.” P.79. 


It is, indeed, a melancholy fact, that by allowing Russia to 
cross the Vistula, and touch on Silesia and Moravia, the Con- 
gress has permitted the Czar to take the place of Napoleon. Until 
now, oppression came from the west; and for the future, it will 
proceed from the east. Let us consult the map. 

Russia borders on East Prussia; and crosses all the line of 
the kingdom of Prussia. Koenisburg is more in Russia than in 
Prussia. By crossing the Vistula she has established herself in 
the very centre of Europe. She also touches on the frontiers 
of Austria, She possesses fifty millions of men bent by the 
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discipline of the north to the obedience of the east. She has 
formed establishments of every uature, and in them as well as 


in her arsenals the chains of Eur 


ope are preparing. 


55 


The cre- 


ation of arts and commerce at Odessa, ought to inspire us with 


more fear than her armies in Germany. 


spect more threatening for Europ 


e. 


Never was there a pro. 
It was for this reason that 


Napoleon had formed the plan of pushing Russia back into Asia. 
M. de Pradt, in approving the plan, condemns the means which 
Napoleon employed. He asserts that the aggrandising and 
strengthening of Prussia ought to have been employed as a barrier 
against Russia, and the means of expelling her from Europe, 
But whatever may be said of the means employed by Napo- 
leon, it is unquestionable that his plan ought to have been, 


adopted by the Congress. 


But unfortunately Prussia, to secure 


Saxony, has paid no attention to the mterests of Europe, nor to 
the real interests of its own monarchs. ‘Toleavea shadow of liberty 
to Prussia and Europe, it was indispensable that Russia should 


not have crossed the Vistula. 


Here were her limits. 


Here 


Europe commenced. But as it is, the war of the independence 
of Europe against the despotism of Napoleon has terminated 


by its submission to Russia. 


M. de Pradt considers this amazing aggrandisement of Russia 
as the effect of the friendship and gratitude of Prussia; he is 
too able a man to be deceived by the holy alliance, or by the 
assumed magnanimity of Alexander; and yet, though he regrets 
that their connection has not taken a different direction, he is 
very tender on account of Prussia, more so than we should have 


expected. 


For this reason, according to our author, France has increased 
the danger of Europe, in pleading for Saxony on the ground of 


right and legitimacy. 


In so doing, the French ministers had 


uot so much at heart the preservation of that kingdom, as to 

revent the aggrandisement of Prussia. ‘They well knew that 
ete already a neighbour to France, must, in a very short time, 
become its enemy, even without any other reason than that of 
its being aneighbour. They thought it therefore highly prudent 
to prevent Saxony from falling under the dominion of Prussia, 
in order to weaken the power of so dangerous a neighbour. But 
the doctrine of legitimacy and right which had engrossed the at- 
tention of the Congress during four months, was not in favour of 
Hence the French ministers 
did not make any thing like that resistance to the union of Aus- 
tria and Italy, which they had made to that of Saxony aud Prus- 


Europe, but in favour of France. 


sia. 


Yet the misfortunes of Italy were much greater, and more 


affecting. But France having a wish to make use of Austria 


against 
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against Prussia on account of Saxony, was obliged to yield he 
opinion on the score of Italy. 


«< This system appeared alike contrary to the imterests of France, 
of Saxony, and of Europe. 

‘¢ First ; ‘lo France it occasioned the loss of the most necessary 
of her allies, and indeed it changed her intoan enemy. It brought 
near to her a power that ought ever to have been kept at a dis- 
tance. It has embittered the minds of the Prussians, whose ani- 
mosity, so active and fatal to France, has proceeded, in a great 
measure, from their resentment on the score of an opposition that 
frustrated the object of their most ardent desires. If France re- 
mained silent on the invasion of Italy by Austria, why did she make 
such a noise on that of Saxony, of importance to the liberties of 
Europe, while that of Italy cut it up by the roots? 

“ Second; ‘The preservation of Saxcny in its integrity being 
demonstrably impossible, but little service could be rendered to her 
by attaching so much importance to a question, the most fortunate 
result to which could not preserve her from being torn in pieces. 
Saxony should either have remained undivided under its own king, 
or that of Prussia. In fact, why was Saxony divided into two parts? 
Whom can the half of Saxony, by the side of Prussia, of Austria, 
and of Russia, serve or assist? In its state of consolidation it would 
have been lost amidst these three colossal powers. What situation 
will it occupy in its actual condition? Was it not a fine present 
to make to the King of Saxony, that of his dommions thus par- 
celled? Was it very consolatory to his subjects that some Saxons 
should remain to Saxony and its king, while they had to behold 
their separation from their fellow-citizens, and the division of their 
country? Was not the King of Saxony a very happy prince in 
the midst of the shreds of his states, and the wrecks of a family, in 
which he could only calculate on hearing sighs, and witnessing @ 
flow of tears? Was royalty well defended, most honoured, by 
being left on the half of a throne? Let us be candid. It is not 
the title that makes the king, but the power. We can never con- 
ceive how they can reconcile the respect due to royalty, with the 
trifling consideration assigned to it in some countries. ‘Ihe throne 
should be raised so as to be seen from afar, and afford an imposing 
spectacle ; in all countries it comes within the definition given of it 
by Napoleon: “ Fuur bits of wood and a velvet carpet.” 

“‘ ‘Third; The opposition made by France to the designs of 
Prussia in favour of Saxony; which, taking from the latter the 
means of defence against Russia, has deprived Europe of its prin- 
cipal defensive point. It has now become the great interest of 
Europe. ‘the colossal power of Russia has changed all its relations : 
a circumstance of which we must never lose sight. 

«« From all this, what has resulted? ‘!hat Prussia has been ren- 
dered hostile to France ; that she is weakened in the principal part 
of her defensive system against Russia; and that Saxony has been 

rendered 
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rendered’ useless either to its owm sovereign, who no longer -pos- 
sesses power ; or to Prussia, who can reckon, for no great length of 
time, on the good will of the Saxons. The Congress has taken too 
good care to catechise them on the subject of the union with 
Saxony, in order that the Saxons may, in a few years, become 
good Prussians. Of the probability of this alteration in character 
and feeling, we may judge by the circumstances that happened at 
Liege.’ P. 95. 


We have entered into some details concerning this division of 
Saxony, to justify our ministers from the attacks which the Op- 
position made at that time. Perhaps the time will come when 
they themselves may wish that they had been silent. For if any 
attack on the proceedings of Congress had been necessary, they 
ought rather to have been so directed as to have prevented Russia 
from passing the Vistula, Austria from imvading Italy, and 
Prussia from remaining unfortified. ‘These and others ought to 
have been the objects of British policy. 

Indeed, this appears to have been a general error with all the 
powers attending the Congress. For the sake of extending their 
own possessions, they have, in great measure, forgotten the real 
interests of Europe, the real safeguard of their own dominions. 
In considering the power of Russia, we may again ask how 
Austria could consent to Russia passing the Vistula? For, in 
crossing it, she touches on Moravia; that is to say, approaches 
the very gates of Vienna. Instead of raising her voice, as she 
did, against the incorporation of Saxony, Austria ought to have 
employed all the strength of her representations, all her opposi- 
tion, all her means of alliance, to prevent an encroachment so 
near and so alarming. But Austria wanted Italy, and the other 
powers would never have consented to the sacrifice of the Ita- 
lians, unless she herself had consented to give up to them some 
other objects of their ambition. If it is not possible, exclaims 
M. de Pradt, if it is not possible to deny that our interest is 
excited by the circumstance of a people being deprived of their 
sovereign and sovereignty, to whom is it more due than tou the 
ltalians? Ever since the beginning of the French Revolution they 
have been fighting most desperately. One campaign has often 
decided the fate of Prussia, Austria, and even of Russia, at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, at Tilsit, but seven long years were hardly 
sufficient to bend the Italians to the French yoke. ‘Things how- 
ever are now changed. ‘The feelings of independence have made 
so rapid a progress in this country, that, in course of time, a 
general reunion of Italy. must result from the restraint to which 
she has been compelled to submit. ‘The time may come when 
the Italians may adopt a system that the whole of Europe will 
applaud. Such a system might Buonaparte have effected, but 
ee he 
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he wanted the [talians for the accomplishment of his own am-. 
bitious designs. It has been again in the power of the Congress, 
but private interest has silenced every other sentiment, at a time 
when the day-star of liberty had begun to dawn on Italy. They 
are now under the sway of masters whom they can never love or 
respect. If the Saxons had reason to complain, how much 
more reason have the Italians to lament their bitter lot. The 
Saxon inhabits a country resembling Prussia, he speaks the 
same language, possesses the same taste.’ He is a German in 
all situations, whether under the King of Dresden, or the King 
of Berlin. But the Italian is neither an Hungarian, a German, 
ora Pole. He is born under another sky ; he has been brought 
up with different ideas; he speaks a different language, has dif- 
ferent manners and customs. ‘These were the people that called 
for the interest of Europe and that of the Congress. 

But, in thus sacrificing the Italians, has France saved Saxony. 
Let us listen to M. de Pradt: 


«¢ Prussia has become a preponderating power in Europe, neces- 
sary to balance Austria, more necessary still to restrain Russia. 
Her possessions are cut asunder by those of a foreigner. This fo- 
reigner, placed in the heart of Prussia, naturally inclines towards 
the enemies of Prussia. It belongs tothem more than to her; but, 
if attacked, who is to defend it but Prussia? If in the actually 
approaching state of Russia towards the centre of Europe, what 
should Prussia, the advanced guard of Europe, do, if she were 
attacked by Russia? Dues not the znterposition of a state not be- 
longing to her, weaken the means she ought to possess, in order to 
protect the post assigned her for the general benefit? If she should 
happen to be attacked on the side of Saxony, what use would Eu- 
rope derive from having taken so much trouble to preserve that 
which thus would contribute to her destruction? Prussia was per- 
fectly correct, both for herself and for Europe, in demanding the 
incerporation of Saxony. She asked for an existence being given 
in public law to that which had already an existence in fact ; she 
asked Europe not to weaken its protectress: above all, she Des 
France not to promote the interests of a state, whose existence did 
not concern her, in preference to those of her ancient ally ;—a state 
that she could no more be defended by than defend: she asked her 
to look at Europe, and not at one member of the family ; she asked 
her not to compel her to come and settle in her neighbourhood, 
which would necessarily cool the friendship so mutually necessary 
to preserve. Instead of this, what has taken place? The interests 
of Europe have been out of the question: they have given the pre- 
ference to the establishment of what is called the legitimacy of an 
order of succession, rather than that of a political order: they have 
talked of sensibility: above all, and it is singular enough, they 
mentioned the rights of nations. Te hear all that took piece, for 

three 
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three months, a casual observer would have thought that the Con- 
gress was specially assembled to save Saxony, and the King of 
Saxony. For three months we uniformly read in the public papers, 
and under the same head, * The King of Saxony is saved; but he 
has ceded the two Lusatias, the circle of , the Lordship of ——, 
the Duchy of --— ;’ that is to say, the King of Saxony is saved, 
but Saxony is lost. And how have they saved him? By taking 
from him almost as much as his whole kingdom. Is not the King 
of Saxony in fact separated ftom his best provinces? What is to 
become of the King of Saxony, if the King of Prussia almest 
touches the suburbs of Dresden? How bitterly will this sovereign 
Jament, in the midst of the cutting regrets that they have prepared 
for him, his remaining attached to the mutilated body of his states ! 
Will not his heart be more afflicted with the cries of that part of 
his family that they have taken from him, than consoled by the 
affections of those still left to him? And the Saxons, separated 
from Saxony, will they be more happy? Will they be more affec- 
tionate subjects, after all that has been said about the rights of the 
people? Will they be less connected with Saxony remaining such, 
and less preserved by them in their primitive attachment to Saxony 
and its sovereign, than those which are opposed to their new du- 
ties?” P. 145. 


In analysing the errors committed by the Congress, M. de 
Pradt is never deficient in pointing out a new arrangement of 
things, which, he thinks, would have better insured the safety 
and tranquillity of Europe. With many of his ideas, we per- 
fectly agree ; but we have the misfortune of not seeing the ad- 
vantage that would arise from others. Our narrow limits hinder 
us from analysing them; and indeed if we were called upon to 
give our opinion of the real idea which animated M. de Pradt 
in writing the Congress of Vienna, we should, without the least 
hesitation, assert it to have been that of Jetting the Rhine form 
the boundaries of France. ‘To promote this view, he enlarges 
so much on the necessity of rendering Prussia a very great power, 
of giving an arrondissement to its dommion, of preventing its 
being too near a neighbour of France, that they may not become 
hostile to each other. But as the analysis of this opinion would 
lead us much beyond our limits, we must refer our readers to 
the work itself. But we must repeat it again, he must not be 
startled by the apparent contradictions, by the praises so often 
lavished on persons in power, by the air of meekness which are 
to be met with at every page of the Congress of Vienna: they 
are merely to be considered as ingredients to the dust, with 
which M. de Pradt intends to blind the eyes of his higher poli- 
tical readers. 
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60 Fabliaur, by Way and Ellis : 


ArT. VI.- Fubhaur, or Tales, abridged from French uss. 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, by M. Le Grand; 
selected and translated into English Verse, by the late G. E: 
Way, Esq. . With a Preface, Notes, and Appeniier, by the 
late G, Kilis, Esq. A new Edition, corrected. 3 vols. 8vo. 
J. Rodwell. 1815. 


A. CCUSTOMED, as the people of this island were, from the 
earliest ages, to poetical recitation, celebrated as were their 
bards, and afterwards their gleemen or jogelers, it must certamly 
appear extraurdinary that our language should be less rich m 
productions of this nature, than that of our continental neigh 
bour. We believe hapteies it will be found, that in the. twelfth 
century, the poets of Britain were neither less common nor less 
excellent; but that circumstances unfortunately-united, not only 
to strip them of their just fame, but to transfer their very honours 
to their adversaries. Dr. Percy has observed, that, “ in the first 


ages after the conquest, no other songs w ould be listened to by 


the great nobility, but such as were composed i in their own Nor- 
man French.” And other writers have conjectured, that, in con- 
sequence, the best English poets of the age constantly wrote in 
that language; aud that the majority of the romances, translated 
a centur y afterwards into English, were originally written by 
Englishmen. When it shall be remembered, that the French 
dJanguage, which had been previously introduced here, was the 
‘only one known to the monarch, and the chief barons that sus- 
xounded him, that the country was literally studded with castles 
‘garrisoned by foreigners, that the sees of the church were almost 
wholly in their possession, that all law proceedings were in that 
Janguage, that the law itself was so promulgated ; in brief, that 
an the classes capable of patronising this species of entertain- 
ment, that language must be admitted as equally in common to 
-hoth countries ; and further, that in almost one kalf of this, and 
‘all similar collections, we find celebrated the deeds of Asthur, 
sand his renowned countrymen. ‘This opinion will be. admitted 
as something more than problematical, and at least these Tales 
yecelved as “equally connected with the literary history of both 
countries. 

Having said thus much in defence of our countrymen, we 
‘venture, without entering, with M. Le Grand, into a criticism 
as ‘to. the prior antiquity of the Trouveurs or the ‘l'roubadours, 
dudeed without distinguishing between, them, to assert, that to 
these men, the earlier poets of all Europe were in a degree in; 
debted. Of our own, Gower, and Lydgate, and Chaucer , It is 
indisputable. In the Canterbury Tales of the last, and by “a 
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the best of these writers, “ The Frankelunes,” fer exathple, he 
himself avows to have been originally “ rimeyed” in the “ Bre- 
ton tonge;” and it should be recollected, when we trace the 
tale to Boccace, or some other writer, that it is not, impro- 
bable that‘what they have in common, they had from some com- 
mon original: as is supposed to have been the case in “ ‘The 
Tale of the Shipman,” and * The Reves Tale;” the latter of 
which was believed to bave been taken from the Decameron, 
d 9, n 6; till Tyrwhit shewed it to be more probable, that they 
both had it from an old Fabliau, called “ De Gombert et des 
deux Clers:” or that Chaucer's authority had been mdebted to | 
these men, us in “ The Man of Lawe’s Tate, which he Jhad 
“from Gower, but the original of which is perhaps to be soughit 
“for much higher; as the same authority mentions, that a very 
“similar old English rhyme is still existing among the Cotton 
“MSS. which itself concludes, 


‘¢ Thys ys on of Brytayne layes, 
That was used by olde dayes.” 


It. must be quite needless to remind the reader, if-at all ac- 
quainted with the literature of that age, that the worst,.and, un- 
fortunately, the most conspicuous feature of its poetry, is its 
tedious and wire-worn prolixity, or that it is redeemed by occa- 
sional passages of great sweetness and simplicity. ‘The transla- 
tion before us, although highly creditable to Mr.’ Way, and per- 
haps not the less 80 on this account, has, in a great degree, both 
the beauties and defects of the originat. From an anxiety to 
preserve their native simplicity, this ‘gentleman informs us, that 
he has been induced “ to trv an experiment, of the success of 
which he can only judge by the suffrages of his readers. Every 
one has observed,” he continues, 6 that certain expressions be- 
come, by habit, appropriate to the modes of particular periods.” 
He has endeavoured therefore, “ to adapt the colouring aad 
“costume of language, to the manners he describés: to give an 
exact copy in miniature of the works of antiquated masters; net 
to rival or eclipse them by the superior brilliancy of his tints, 
or by the nicer artifice of his composition” This explanation 
of his iitention, was every way dune to the translator. 

The tale of Aucassis and Nicolette, is not only the first in 
order in the collegtion, but the principal in length, m interest, 
and in diversity of incident; and has particular claims on our 
attention, as abounding most m that species of peetical beauty, ~ 
to which alone the works of a Trouveur can be permitted. to 
aspire. ‘The description of Nicolette, for example, is full of that 
lovely simplicity, which we seek im vain among the w rittags of 
more polished ages. 
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“ Fair flaxen locks sweet Nicolette did grace, 
Fair crisped locks, sweet symmetry of face ; 

Small were her teeth, and delicately white, 

And her blue eyes with laughing lustre bright ; 
Then for her slender waist, it might be spann’d, 
E’en with the narrow circle of your hand ; 

And her clear skin such freshness did adorn, 
*Twas like the rosebud at the peep of morn ; 

And of a comely smallness, and of hue 

More red than summer's cherries ripening new, 
Were her twain lips; while through her robe below, 
Two dainty apples rose, but whiter than the snow.” 


Neither is the incident of this girl’s escape from the soldiers 
on their nightly round, when conversing with her lover, as Peter 
Quince would say, “ through the chink of a wall,” by the 
generous intimation of a centinel, inelegantly told; and we believe 
it will not fail to bring strongly to the reader’s recollection a 
similar one in Mr. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


*¢ Fain would he tell the maid, but then he fears, 
His treacherous words might warn the soldier’s ears ; 
At last, by sleight his counsel to convey, 
He merrily ’gan chant the following lay. 
*« Maid of heart so true, 
Of tresses fair, of laughing eye, 
Your rosy cheeks bewray the tale 
How your lover you did view: 
But beware those losells nigh ; 
Biting falchions hid from you 
In their folded garments lie; 
Bloody pastimes soon ensue, 
If wisdom fail.’ 
‘ Heaven’s peace your sire’s and mother’s soul betide 
For your good deed!’ the gentle damsel cried.” 


The opening of “ The Gentle Bachelor,” would sufficiently 


awaken the reader’s attention. 


« What gentle bachelor is he 
Sword-begot in fighting field, 

Rock’d and cradled in a shield, 
Whose infant food a helm did yield? 
On lion’s flesh he makes his feast, 
Thunder lulls him to his rest ; 

His dragon-front doth all defy, 

His lion-heart, and libbard-eye, 

His teeth that like boar’s tushes are, 
His tiger-fierceness, drunk with war.’’ 
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Extraordinary as this personage must appear, his appetite is 
still more so. 


‘¢ When he slumbers, when he sleeps, 
Still on head his helm he keeps; 
Other pillow fits not him, 

Stern of heart and stout of limb. 
Broken swords, and spears that fail, 
And the shatter’d hauberk’s mail, 
These compose the warrior’s treat 

Of poignant sauce or comfits sweet.”” 


And it is worthy of observation, that Mr. Way has in this 
iustance softened down the original, which is, literally trans 
lated, 


‘«« Nor doth he demand other sugar-plums 

Than the points of swords broken ; 

And the iron of lances with mustard, 

It is a food which much pleaseth him ; 

And the broken meshes of hauberks with pepper.” 


“ The Knight and the Sword,” and “ The Vale of False 
Lovers,” will probably introduce the reader to old acquaintances, 
viz. Sir Gawaine and Sir Lancelot. The Lay of Sir Lanval,” 
and “ ‘The Lay of Sir Giuélan,” are similar in too many points, 
and we do not think very highly of either. “ The Lay of Nar- 
cissus,” however, is inimitably beautiful. The opening would 
not have disgraced a poet of a more refined age. 


«© ?T will move my wonder nought, should harm betide 
The wight who takes not reason for his guide. 

The skilful pilot cautious watch doth keep ; 

Nor braves the uncertain bosom of the deep, 

Nor to the winds commits his fluttering sail, 

’ Till the fair skies portend a prosperous gale: 

So should the youth beware, whose buoyant soul 
Swells with it’s first-born love; for gulph, and shoal, 
And tempest-troubled wave, and shifting sand, 
Stretch their long perils o’er that faithless strand: 
Soon shall he rue the hour, when swept from shore, 
The weak sail splits, and snaps the splintering oar.” 


Equally excellent is the description of Narcissus. 


‘¢ Meantime their course the circling seasons ran, 
?Till now the stripling’s growth betoken’d man ; 
His form great Nature’s happiest power dispiay’d, 
And Love with wondering eyes the work survey’d ; 
Pleas’d as he view’d, the God with fostering art 
Shed winning witcheries o’er every part ; 
Each 
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C4 Fabliaux, by Way and Ellis, 


Each simple charm with amorous softness bloom’d, 
His rose-red lips sweet dimpling smiles assum'd, 
O’er his blue eyes delicious languors stole, 

Looks, such as fascinate and melt the soul ; 

No maid so cold her coldness here might boast, 
Narcissus once beheld, her heart was lost.” 


There are many other passages we would willingly extract, 
and many other of the Fabliaux that are deserving notice; but 
we find it impossible im the short space to which we are neces- 
sarily confined, to give other than a very brief notice of them. 

“ The Lay of the Little Bird” is probably an imitation of 
one of those ingenious little pieces, with which the poetry of 
the East abounds. “ The Priest who had a Mother in Spite of 
himself,” is sufficiently humourous, although decidedly inferior 
to “ the Norman Bachelor.” “ Hippocrates,” or “ the Lay 
of Aristotle,” all admirable in their way.  Griselidis,” as the 
reader will readily imagine, is the subject of Chaucer’s “ Clerkes 
Tale,’ and on the whole is not much inferior to it. Of 


© Huéline and Eglantine,” and “ the Battle of Carnival and 


Lent,” we do not think very highly. ‘ The Mule without a 
Bridle,” and “ the Countess of Vergy,” have both considerable 
merit ; but we cannot but believe the subject of the latter be- 
youd the power of a “ Rhymer.” ‘These are the principal 
tales in the collection. The Appendix however is enriched 
by “the Lay of the Gray Palfrey,” and “ the Paradise of 
Love.” The first is one of the best in the three volumes, Lt 
has every appearance of being an exact transcript from life. 
In the latter, there are many beautiful passages, and we shall 
extract the opening lines, in the hope that some of the witlings, 
whom we have so frequently to notice, will attend to the sug- 
gestions of a brother poet, however coutemptuously they may be 
inclined to treat the opinion of a critic. 


‘¢ Let never wight, who finds his misty skull 
‘Send forth the stream of pleasing verse with pain, 
Thwart Nature’s course, but rest obscurely dull, 
And wait some happier sunshine of his brain.” 


The preface and notes to this work are extremely well writ- 
ten; and the numerous head and tail pieces are not only_ad- 

‘mirably executed, but are happily illustrative of the notes. 
There is another claim which this work has on our attention, 
altogether independent of its poetic merit. It is universally 
known, that the earliest historians of all countries have cénfined 
themselves to a brief mention of some prominent facts. Of this 
deseription ‘are- our own Saxon Chronicles, and such. were 
-probably the works of: Fabius Pictor. Enlarged ‘4s the 
records 
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records of the twelfth and thirteenth century might naturally 


be expected, they unfortunately differ from the preceding only © 


in the substitution of religious for poetical circumstances. 
Whoever then would acquire a satisfactory knowledge of the 
domestic history, if we may be allowed the term; of those ages, 
must glean it from the legislative enactinents, and from the works 
of the poets. And it will be found, that while the Monkish 
Chronicler has passed over as unimportant the rude habits and 
boisterous amusements of our ancestors, or brought them for- 
ward only to proscribe them, the poet, overstepping the boun- 
daries of the cloister, has left us a breathing and living picture of 
the manners and custoins of their age. 

We should willingly, before we closed our review, have ac- 
knowledged our obligations to the two elegant scholars to whom 
we are indebted for it; but we believe Mr. Way did net live to 
see the first edition through the press, nor Mr. Ellis to receive 
the presentation copy of the second. 


‘“* So fails, so languishes, and dies away 
All that this world is proud of.” 





Art. VII. .4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the peculiar 
Jurisdiction of the Dean of Chichester at the Visitation 
holden in the Cathedral, May 24, 1816. By Christopher 
Bethell, M.A. Dean of Chichester. Published at the Request 
of the Clergy. 4to: 26 pp. 2s. Rivingtons. 1816: 


IT is well known by most of our Ecclesiastical readers that to. 
some of the Cathedral Deaneries under the old foundations is 
attached a peculiar and an episcopal jurisdiction. How far this 
anomaly of antient times is conducive to the general order of 
Church government, it is not within our present purpose to 
enquire; let what objections however be entertained against the 
system, in one respect at least we shall congratulate ourselves on 
its existence, inasmuch as it has given birth to the Charge before 
us. ‘This composition was delivered at the primafy visitation 
of the Dean of Chichester to the Clergy of his peculiar jurisdic 
tion, and was published at their request. 

After the usual introduction, the Dean commences the subject 
of his charge with lamenting, in common with every sound Chris- 
tian, the increasing growth of sects and separatists. He laments 
it not only as a Churchman but as a Christian, from the convic- 
tion that such divisions are highly injurious to the best interests 
of Christianity. It is true, indeed, thot in the collision of party, 

many 
VOL. VI. JULY; 1816. 
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many an able defence of our holy faith has been elicited; but it 
is equally true, that amidst the noise of contending factions infi- 
delity makes a rapid and unperceived progress towards the des- 
truction of the very little they maintain in common. _In infidelity 
dissent will ever find a faithful supporter and ally ; as amidst all 
the discordant varieties of faith, it flatters itself that the Truth 
itself must first be weakened by division, and ultimately fall a fedo 
de se to the ground. 

The Dean then proceeds to’ Jay open the main springs of the 
progressive evil, and to trace the causes of dissent to their very 
source. Before-however we accompany him in his researches, 
we cannot refrain from laying before our readers his ideas upon 
the nature of Separation in general. 


“ There is, it is true, something in the very nature of Separa- 
tion, calculated to recommend it to unthinking and undisciplined 
minds, and to proud and aspiring spirits. ‘The human heart, origi- 
nally wayward and rebellious, is easily induced to look with jealousy 
‘on an established form of religious service and government, as if it 
checked the freedom of enquiry, and imposed so many shackles on 
the conscience. Those fashionable phrases (of which it is difficult 
to say whether they betray greater levity or ignorance of the sub- 
ject) which speak of man’s natural right to choose his own religion, 
and to go to heaven in his own way, will always meet. with willing 
hearers and forward scholars. Hence even the coldest and most 
forbidding heresies, which strip the religion of the Saviour of. its 
best encouragements and comforts, are not without their followers 
and proselytes, when they are recommended by a large share of 
common-place declamations against creeds, and confessions, and 
human authority. The choice of their own Minister and their own 
place of worship (a choice, abstractedly considered, directly at 
variance with the Word of God, and the first-principles of Christian 
unity and order) and even that consequence which men seem to 
derive from belonging to religious parties, are so many lures to 
separation, taking advantage of the weakness of the human heart 
on the side of its vanity and presumption.’”? P. 7. 


The Dean very justly ascribes the first approaches to Secta- 
rianisin, to certain opinions which have a natural tendency to 
make a breach 1n religious unity, to withdraw the allegiance of 
their professor from any established Church, and especially from 
the Church of England. The spirit of fangticism is indeed a 
spirit of anarchy and disorder. External laws cannot reasonably 
be supposed to have any hold upon him who has a law within 
himself, and that law dependent upon his own feelings. We 
find accordingly in the reign of Charles the First, that in propor- 
tion as enthusiasm gained ground, sectarianism and separation 


followed its steps’; and when at its utmost height, that it absolved 
its 
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its victims from the restraint which even a conventicle might 
prescribe. But most unfortunately for this Church and King- 
dom, we need not ascend to the day of Charles for examples. 
Fhe spirit of fanaticism is daily mcreasing; and the spirit of dis- 
sent increases with it: while those who within the Church 
are infected with its contagion, but wre too wise to resign the 
preferments which their opinions should render them incapable 
of retaining, indemnify their consciences by betraying the best 
interests of the Church upon every opportunity that offers, into 
the hands of their brethren without. 

The appellation of ‘ Methodist” was formerly applied in 
many instances to strict and religious men who were in bo degree 
tainted with enthusiasm; the courage and the power which the 
fanatical party within the Church have of late assumed, has dotte 
much to rectify the error. ‘To those however of our readers 
who may be inclined to put the question, * Wuat 1s Metno- 
bism?” we will reply in the words of the Dean of Chichester. 


‘* Methodism is that misrepregentation of the Christian system» 
which represents the work of religion as an immediate and percep- 
tible communication between God and the believer, and resolves it 
into feeling and sensible experience ; and consequently speaks with 
confidence and familiarity of God's special and marvellous dealings 
with the soul, and of his direct, and palpable, and miraculous opera- 
tions upon the heart. Independently of the written word of God, 
and of that secret inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which gives power 
and effect to his word, it describes the Christian life as consisting, in 
a great measure, of a succession of private and particular revela- 
tions; and considers the capricious but powerful feelings of the 
human mind, whether engendered by accident, forced upon it by 
strong and positive assertions, or wrought into it by artifice and self- 
delusion, as so many heavenly messages and divine oracles. In 
short it represents the private feelings and convictions of the indivi- 
dual as the sure and infallible criterions of God's favour, and of his 
own religious condition : and teaches him to measure the pardon of 
his sins, his justification in the sight of God, his Christian perfection, 
and his title to everlasting life by this arbitrary, and mischievous, 
and unscriptural standard, 

‘« This is the distinguishing characteristic and leading principle 
of Methodism : a principle which pervades every part ef its system, 
and enters into all its operations; forming the central point of its 
doctrinal discourses and modes of worship, and the foundation of 
that great fabric of error and insubordination, which is daily rising 
on the ruins of sound and primitiv®-Christianity. In every form of 
assertion, vision, and narrative, in sermons and dialogues, and loose 
sheets and pamphlets of all sizes, in the legendary journals of the 
first founders of Methodism, and in the monthly fables of the maga- 
zine, this principle is continually put forward and circulated. Under 
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the names of assunances, experiences, new births, the wilness of the 
Spirit, the Spirit’s work upon the heart, and other popular and sedu- 
cing phrases, it is represented as the one thing necessary; as the 

_life and soul of all true religion, the very substance of the faith 
which justifies, the undoubted and infallible testimony of the be- 

_liever’s salvation, Te prove this, even Scripture itself is alleged 
iu that garbled and insulated manner in which it has been at all 
times quoted in behalf of error and heresy, but in a way perfectly 
calculated to seduce those who are willing to be seduced, and those 
who are incapable of unravelling the sophism, and detecting the 
misrepresentation. 

“ Such is the principle of Methodism: and those who hold this 
principle, whether they combine it with Calvinistic or Arminian 
opinions, whether they are followers of Whitfield or of Wesley, 
whether they call themselves Baptists or Independents, or profess 

, thomselves to be members of the Church of Emgland, are, in the 
true sense of the word, Methodists.” P. 8. 


Such is the spirit of Methodism, the same in its source, the 
same im its tendency, though it vary in strength to every imagi- 
-nable degree; from the ravings of Huntingdon and Hill, to the 
_- sleeker -fanaticism of a serzous lecturer. Whether above or 
below prowf the spirit is still the same. The effect of this dele- 
terious draught on the minds of its recipients is thus admirably 

- described. 


_ § But when he has once embraced the principle of Methodism, 
_ 2nd has learned to place the marvellous narratives that have been 
detailed to him (to say the least) on the same footing with the 
Scriptural miracles ; his passions are set afloat, and he is eagerly 
occupied in posturing his own mind into the same train of fears 
and hopes, struggles and deliverances, convictions and assurances, 
which have excited his attention and astonishment in the experi- 
ences, as they are cailed, of his fellow Christians. In some minds 
_of a less ardent temperature, these struggles may perhaps lead to 
much misery and despondence: but, in ordinary cases, the natural 
vanity and presumption of the human heart soon bring them to a 
satisfactory conclusion, For these are the passions on which en- 
thusiasm fastens itself, and by means of which it enlists multitudes 
under its standard, For when a man has once persuaded himself 
that the faith of which cometh salvation is to be given him in an 
instant, like lightning flashing from heaven; that he is to receive 
- adirect and infallible assurance of his pardon and acceptance ; that 
the Spirit is to bear a positive and speaking testimony to his spirit, 
that he is a child of God: this faith will soon flash upon him ; this 
assurance wi!l soon be given to him; the Spirit (as he fondly 
_ imagines) will soon teach and convince him, that he is a child of 
God. 
_ . In fact, the very struggles of the novjciate in Methodism, are 
_, eommenly one branch of the work ef vanity and self-delusion. 
aa They 
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They are not, for the most part, the genuine and unaffected-sor- : 


rows of a wounded and penitent spirit, but the artificial and exaga 
gerated labours of a mind placing itself in the position which it 
deems most favourable to the completion of its wishes: the tem- 
pest which, as it has been taught, must precede the sunshine of 


gtace and assurance: the pangs and throws of what is preposter- 
ously called the new birth. 


«” When this scheme has been once adopted, and the persuasions 
of the dividual construed into assurances of forgiveness and direct 
testimonies of favour, every other vain persuasion and capricious 
feeling will be regarded as an immediate ray of revelation and di- - 
vinity. The disorderly practices and almost universal assumption 
of the ministerial office, which prevail in that branch of them ethodis- 
tical body *, which has fallen more immediately under my own 
observation, are melancholy proofs of the fatal effects of the main 
principle of Methodism. Instead of obeying that sagacious precept 
of the Apostle, « My brethren, be not many masters,’ they have 
among them more masters than scholars. Men, women, and chil- 
dren have their inward calls to pray, preach, expound, and exhort. 
Meetings are held for the express purpose of exercising their g fis s 
or, in other words, of acquiring fluency of speech and confidence of 
forehead; where the audience is proportioned to the progress of 
the candidate for fame, and his fears are removed, his bashfulness 


is conquered, and his vanity encouraged by the groans and accla- 
mations of his hearers.”’ P. 12. 


This is but too true a delineation of the evil. We tremble at 
the consequences of fanaticism without our walls, we shudder at 
its practice within. For such are the practices not of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists alone, they are the practices of men who call: 
themselves Churchmen. Enquire at both our Universities, 
whether these things be so; whether, at the mysterious and ma- 
sonic meetings of the chosen few, the young embryos of fanati- 
cism are not taught to exercise ther giffs, to obey their calls, 
to preach, expound, and exhort: to laugh at constituted autho- 
rities, and to disdain sober disciple. This is their education; 
and thus nurtured in pride and perversity, they are sent out, 
under the auspices of their pious patrons, to deride the ordi- 
nances, pervert the doctrines, and sap the foundations of that 
Church, which they are bound, by every tie, human aud divine, . 
to support and defend. 

Atter this exposition of the dangers by which we are sur- 
rounded, and of the sources to which they are to be traced, the 
Dean proceeds to consider the methods by which the evil may 
be arrested, and its contagion stayed. He recommends his 
Clergy to recur perpetually to the pure and primitive doctrines’ 
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of Chiistianity, to state them with accuracy and precision, and 
to advocate them with firmness and consistency. He deprecates 
any compromise with enthusiasm; for, as he’ wisely and truly 
observes, “ every compromise with enthusiasm virtually yields 
the point in question.” 

‘The two great points to which he adverts, in reference to this 

recommendation, are, first, the doctrine and definition of justi- 
fying faith ; and, secondly, the doctrine of regeneration. These 
are indeed the two rallying points of error and enthusiasm ; it is 
therefore most powerfully incumbent upon every minister of the 
Gospel, to present his flock with a sound, an accurate, and a 
scriptural idea of these two leading doctrines, to warn them 
against the seductions of enthusiasm, and the perversions of 
error. ‘The views of our author unon both these subjects, are 
Juminous, logical, and scriptural; nor do we know any other 
place, in which our readers will find a more clear and concise 
history of the whole controversy. Asa proof of our assertions, 
we shall give his summing up of the latter question. 


“ To sum up the state of the question. 

“1. This doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is the result of 
an unprejudiced enquiry into the language of Scripture, conducted 
on the soundest principles of critical and analogical reasoning. 

«« 2. It was the uniform doctrine of all the antient and orthodox 
Christians, not treated by them in a loose and inaccurate manner, 
but put forward, on all occasions, as a fundamental article, and the 
very hinge of the probationary scheme of our religion. For Bap- 
tismal Regeneration was, ip their opinion, the point from which our 
covenanted capabilities of spiritual improvement and salvation com- 
mence; the beginning of that mysteriaus, but conditional, union 
with our Saviour, on which our justification in this world, and our 
glorified estate in another, unquestionably depend. 

‘< 3. This same doctrine has been unequivocally adopted by our 
own Church, in a way which leaves ng fair nor plausible opening 
to any other statement or definition. 

. 2 the other hand, 

*¢ J. The departures from this doctrine, and the opinions which 
have tn substituted for it, are vague, and-.various, and unsettled ; 
floating between a moral process and a miraculous change ; always 
lowering the virtue and efficacy of the Sacrament, and commonly 
leading to fanatical notions. 

« 9. They were all equally unknewn to the primitive Churches 
and antient Christians, upon whose opiniens our own public formu- 
laries have been avowedly modelled. 

“« 3, And, consequently, they are all equally disclaimed by our 
own Church, and are totally incompatible with her view of the 
question, ’’ P. 23. 


It is impossible that a more perfect view of the question could 
be 
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be presented, than the preceding; nor could there be a more 
profitable exercise, in any one who was desirous of making him- 
‘self master of the question, than to fill up, as he may from the 
Charge itself, so clear and so precise an outline. 

The conclusion is drawn up in so manly and vigorous a strain, 
that we cannot too strongly recommend it to our readers. 


“. My Reverend Brethren —If the main causes of tle great in- 
erease of separation in our times are deeply radicated in the vanity 
of the human heart and the weakness of the human understanding ; 
if this increase of separation is principally owing to the powerful 
fascination of fanatical principles and opinions; if it is no easy task 
to controul these principles, or even to palliate and soften down 
their evil consequences, we must not, however, yield to the torrent, 
nor shrink from the avowal of our own principles and doctrines. 
We must strenuously endeavour to check the progress of this con- 
tagious evil, by a manly appeal to plain sense and Scripture ; but 
we must make no cowpromise with enthusiasm, nor attempt to s¢- 
cure favour and popularity to ourselves by departing from the doc- 
trines and surrendering up the claims of our own Church. For the 
claims of our Church to allegiance and attachment do not depend 
on its legal establishment and civil advantages, but on the ortho- 
doxy of its doctrines, the purity and excellence of its ceremonies 
and forms of worship, and its apostolical government and consti- 
tution: and, consequently, what we deplore is not dissent from an 
establishment, but an unreasonable separation from the communion 
of an orlhodox and Apostolical Church.’ . P. 25. ; 


From the account which we have thus laid before them of 
this excellent Charge, our readers will perceive that it is no ordi- 
nary composition. Its leading feature is sound, compressed, 
and convincing sense, exhibited in a clear and luminous manner, 
and enforced in a manly and a powerful style. It is evidentiy 
the production of a mind, in which writing has been the result 
of thought, and not thought the follower of writing. From so 
able and so vigorous a defender of high and holy principle, we 
suall expect to hear much hereafter; and we trust that the pub- 
lication before us may be the prelude only of a Charge to the 
Clergy of a more extended jurisdiction. 





— 


Arr. VIL. Tracts relative to the Island of St. Helena, written 
during a Residence of Ewe Years. ty Major Alerander 
Beatson, late Governor, §c. Lllustrated by Views, engraved 
by Mr. W. Daniell, from the Drawings of Samuel Davis, Esq, 
4to. pp. 330. G. and N, Nicol. 1810, 

A prescription of the island of St. Helena, and a history 


of its productions, would he at all times worthy of attention; but 
since 
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gince the removal of the ex-emperor to this remarkable spot, aur 
interest has been still more engaged in every circumstance at- 
tending it. The consequence of which has been that various 
publications have appeared, professing to acquaint the public 
with what the authors were probably as ignorant of as those 
whom they would inform. With all these poachers upon the 
labours of their predecessors we have nothing to do; as when 
the immediate curiosity of the public is past, those publications 
which are calculated only to satisfy it, will assuredly die with it. 
The work before us at avy period would have engaged our ate 
tention: it is written by one, who, from his high official situa- 
tion, had ample opportanities of extending his observation, and 
of enlarging his knowledge. Of these opportuvities he appears 
to have taken the fullest advantage and to have presented us with 
a luminous, accurate, and most interesting account of an island, 
which, both im a commercial and a political point of view, is now 
of such extraordinary importaice. 

This island was discovered in 1302: though now desolate and 
denuded, its interior was then one entire forest, and many of its 

old sanbieaint can remember fragments of trees on parts now 

the most bare. The cause of this ‘denudation i is attributed prin- 
cipally to immense quantities of goats, which were introduced in 
1513. If these were confined in flocks, Gen. Beatson supposes, 
tliat the island might in time be restored to its pristine condition, 
and again become a well wooded and a beautiful spot. 7 

The imtroductory chapter contains a genealogical account of 
the island, with the most probable theory of its primary forma- 
tion, namely, that it isa remnant of a large island, of which the 
greater part has been sunk under water by the force of earth- 
quakes and volcanos. In whis chapter, we are presented with 
observations on its mineral and vegetable productions, soil, and 
climate, with its capabilities of improvement, and on its singular 
strength and security as a military station. From the latter, we 
shall % extract the following paragraphs. 


“ The natural strength of St. Helena consists in its compact 
form and size, and in its inaccessible coasts, formed by an almost 
uninterrupted chain of rocks, or mountains, rising in nearly a per- 
pendicular direction, to the height of from 500 or 600, to more than 
1200 feet. 

‘¢ It is well known that vessels bound to St. Helena, take care 
to be considerably to windward ; so that by steering afterwards a 
westerly course, they can hardly fail of falling in with it. After 
gaining sight of the land, they steér towards the north-east end, in 
order ‘to fetch the road, by keeping close to the Barn and Suzar- 
Loaf Point; for when they attempt to come round by the south- 
west point, they gener ally find themselves so much baffled by flur- 
ries 
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ties of wind, issuing in all directions from the vallies, that they can- 
not proceed without standing off to a considerable distance, in order 
to get the trade wind. But, even then, they find it extremely dif- 
ficult to work into the road; because the wind to leeward of the 
island seldom blows for five minutes together in the same direction. 
In addition to those difficulties, an enemy’s fleet would have to work 
in, in the face of a great number of guns; which would not fail to 
rake them; and after coming on the bank, perhaps within Jess than 
a mile of the shore, they might attempt to warp in, which would be 
wholly impracticable, on account of the constant and excessive fire 
from the batteries on shore. The nearer the ships approached, the 
greater would be the risk; particularly from the fire of the elevated 
batteries, which would penetrate the upper decks, and pass through 
the hull under water, and even into their magazines; so that there 
would be imminent danger of losing the ships, both by sinking and 
blowing up. 

‘«* It must nevertheless be observed, that although such a wind as 
would enable vessels to come into the road by South-west Point, be 
very rare in this latitude, yet westerly winds have been known to 
prevail for a week together. These, however, seldom occur oftener 
than once in five or six months, and as their duration is often mo- 
mentary and always precarious, it would be too great an uncertainty 
for an enemy, after a long voyage, to wait here in the expectation 
of so very precarious an event. 

“« From those observations it will appear that there is no cer- 
tainty of arriving at James's Town without coming round the north- 
east end of the island. And even then, if ships, after doubling 
Sugar-Loaf Point, where the trade wind generally leaves them, and 
the eddies eommence, do not keep close tinder the shore ail the way 
between that and the road, they run great risk of being blown en- 
tirely off the bank; or of being compelled to come to an anchor at 
no great distance from the batteries. 

‘© Ships thus obliged to hug the shore between Sugar-loaf Point 
and the road, gives the island a prodigious advantage over an enemy 
who might attempt this route; because he would be exposed to 
such a continued and multiplied fire from the batteries between 
Butter-milk Point, and James’s Town, as scarcely any number of 
ships would be able to overcome. 

“ Rupert’s Bay, James’s Town, and Lemon Valley, are the prin- 
cipal landing places on the leeward coast. All these are well for- 
tiiied by fleur d’eau batteries, provided with furnaces for heating 
shot, and flanked by cannon placed upon the cliffs far above the 
reach of ships’ guns. Mortars and howitzers for showering grape 
upon ships’ decks, or upon boats attempting to land, are also pro- 
vided. In short, it seems wholly impossible to force a descent at 
any of those points. Even admitting that the enemy’s troops got 
on, shore, and succeeded in carrying the fleur d’eau batteries, they 
would then be exposed to inevitable destruction, from the tremend- 
ous fire from the heights, and, above all, from the immense quanti- 
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ties ef grape (or even stones) that might be thrown (with very small 
charges of powder) frum howitzers and carronades of large calibre 
placed upon the heights, against which it would be wholly impossi- 
ble to find shelter. 

‘¢ Besides the principal landing places above mentioned, theré 
are several ravines, or vallies, interspersed throughout the coast, 
where an enemy might-undoubtedly land, if he were not opposed: 
but, most of these are also protected by batteries; or are so easily 
defended by rolling stones from the heights, that no body of troops 
attempting to gain the interior by these ravines c6uld have the 
smallest chance of success.”” P. Ixxx. 


The General proceeds to state his plan of defence, which ap- 
pears simple in the extreme, and therefore most effective. Much 
also of the security of the island is to the telegraphs, which are 
so well disposed, as to place its whole circle under the immediate 
surveillance of the governor. 

The ‘Tracts will be found peculiarly interesting to thosé 
who have a turn for agriculturists, and are desirous of tracing 


‘jts progress even in the most desolate and distant climes. 


Gen. Beatson has written largely, but luminously, upon this 
important point, and his vbservations cannot fail to produce the 
most beneficial effect on the island itself. 

To these succeed a most interesting account of the cele- 
brated mutiny in- December, 1811, when Gen. Beatson had 
the command. ‘Though the detail is drawn up with great mo- 
desty, bis conduct appears to have been highly meritorious ; to 
his firmness indeed, and discretion, the safety of the island must 
be attributed. [rom this narrative we shall make the following 
extract. 


«“ About one in the morning of the 24th, as no firing had been 
heard in the direction of Long Wood, I began to entertain ap- 
preliensions for the safety of the Lieutenant-Governor ; and about 
the same time two lights and a number of men were discerned, 
moving slowly along the side of a hill, two miles east from Plan- 
tation-house ; which were supposed to be the mutineers advane- 
ing with cannon. Major Doveton, commandant of the volunteers, 
immediately dispatched two active men of his corps to gain intel- 
ligence. Messrs. John Bagley and Kennedy were selected for 
that purpose; but very soon after, a black messenger brought 
intelligence, that Colonel Broughton and his party were taken 

risoners. 

“¢ This information gave me at first some uneasiness, on account 
of the danger to which my friend and colleague would be exposed 
in the intended attack upon the mutinous troops: but there was 
no alternative; for however much I value the life of Colonel 
Broughton, I could not permit considerations of a private nature 
ta interfere with my public duties; nor to deter me from carrying 

into 
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into.execution the plans I had formed, which were imperiously 
necessary for restoring military subordination, and the peace and 
order of this settlement. ; 

_ At the same time I considered it proper to make an attempt 
to rescue his person from the impending danger. I therefore wrote 
a-pencil note to Captain Sampson, directing him to advance with 
30’chosen men to form an ambuscade on the left flank of the 
mutinous column, and to commence the attack, by giving one 
fire in such a manner as to aveid Colonel Broughton, (who mig!it 
be distinctly seen by the lights the mutineers had imprudently 
with them,) and immediately after to rush upon them with the 
bayonet Major Kinnaird was to support this attack. 

‘«¢ T had just given these orders when Major Wright arrived, and 
informed me the mutineers had halted within 50 or 60 yards of 
Major Kinnaird’s post; and had sent forward to offer the condi- 
tions on which they would surrender. The negeciations were 
intentionally protracted until day-light on the 24th; which having 
terminated in the unconditional surrender of the whole party, the 
attempt to rescue Colonel Broughton became unnecessary. 

‘¢ The first proposal sent by the mutineers, were, ‘ that griev- 
ances must be redressed, and a promise given, that the soldiers 
should have regular issues of spirits from the stores ;’ to which I 
sent word by Major Wright, ‘ that I would grant no terms; I 
could not treat with rebels; and if they did not instantly surren- 
der, I would put every man to the sword.’ 

‘© Major Wright soon after returned, and told me the mutineers 
hoped I would grant terms; and it was observed by some per- 
sons around me, that the life of Colonel Broughton would be in 
great danger if the attack were made. ‘To this observation I re- 
plied that the mutineers having possession of the Lieutenant- 
Gevernor would be no security to themselves; and a second 
message was returned, apprising them of this resolution; and 
that I would instantly order them to be fired upon, and the whole 
destroyed if they did not submit. Upon recciving this reply, they 
began to waver; and finally they proposed to Majors Wright 
and Hodson, that all they would now ask, was my promise of 
pardon ; but this I positively refused; and, at the same time, in- 
formed them, if they did not yield unconditionally, that Major 
Kinnaird had received orders to put the whole of them to death, 
It was now day-light, and seeing a superior force opposed to 
them, they at length surrendered, saying they would trust to my 
mercy. ) 

“¢ Of above two hundred men that sallied from James’s Town, 
upon this mad and desperate enterprise, only 75 remained toge- 
ther in the morning; all the rest seein to have repented, and re- 
turned to their barracks, 

‘* The prisoners were put in close confinement at High Knoll, 
and the following General Orders were issued. 


“ Head 
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Beatson’s Tracts on St Helena: 


6 ¢ Head-Quarters, St. Helena, 24th Dececembe?, 1811. 


“ © GENERAL ORDERS. 


« ¢ The Governor had hoped that the communication of his sen- 
timents in the orders of yesterday, would have had the effect of 
convincing the soldiers in garrison of his dispositions to render 
them the strictest justice on every occasion; and of his readiness 
to afford redress for any real grievances they may sustain. He 
could hardly have supposed that so numerous a body of the corps 
of infantry, exceeding 200 men, could have been so misled by a 
few discontented and factious persons, as to commit acts of mutiny 
and rebellion in the manner they have done, by the seizure of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and by avowing an intention also of seizing 
the person of the Governor himself. From the conversations Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Broughton had with these deluded men, it evidently 
appears there has been too much pains taken, by some villains 
in this island, to misrepresent, or to construe, every act of the Go- 
vernor, as tyrannical and oppressive. On the contrary, he will ven- 
ture to say, that no former Governor had ever been so attentive to 
the comforts, as well as to the improvement, of the moral character 
ofthe garrison. He has never ceased to do his utmost to augment 
the produce of the lands, by which alone can the necessaries of 
life be reduced in price, and thereby come within the reach of a 
soldier's pay. It 3s true, the issues of spirits have been disconti- 
nued; and this is by order of the Court of Directors. It is his 
duty to obey ; and what the soldiers did demand, it is impossible 
to give. The garrison may recollect the shameful excesses that 
were committed lately, after the arrival of 12 casks of rum from 
the Cape, and the great increase of patients in the hospital, which 
immediately followed ; notwithstanding the soldiers were limited 
to half-daily rations of spirits. It was for these reasons that the 
Governor did recommend to Mr. Pringle, at the Cape, not to send 
the remaining casks; but, at the same time, he requested him to 
send Cape wine, which is hourly-expected; in order to give a 
trial and to ascertain if this substitute for spirits would be accept- 
able ; if so, it would be provided in sufficient quantity to afford 
regular issues, at the rate of one pint per day to each man. It is 
also well known, when any soldier’s term of service is expired, 
that the Governor has never, in any instance, refused his discharge. 
Wherefore, if any are dissatisfied with the changes that have 
taken place on this establishment, they have it always in their 
power to quit it, when their term of service shall have been ex- 
pired. Nay, the Governor will even go further; for if there be 
any effective men here, who dislike their situations because they 
have not an opportunity of committing excessive intemperance, 
he will readily accommodate them, by entertaining them and 
making up the term of five years, for any of the India establish- 
ments, where they will have opportunities of satisfying their 
propensities. 
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“ «It came to the knowledge of the Governor last night, that the 
infantry complain of some hardships in the nature and amount of 
‘stoppages. ‘The circumstances that have been represented to the 
Lieutenant Governor, as well as some particulars in a written 
statement in his possession, are matters that will be immediately 
attended to. In short every soldier may rest assured, that if reat 
grievances are properly represented, there never shall be cause 
to complain of want of redress—but at the same time the Go- 
vernor must apprize the soldiers, that no menaces, no intimidating 
anonymous papers, like those that have been recently handed 
about, can ever produce a change in his conduct. He will do his 
duty; but he will never permit a stain on his reputation and 
character, by yielding to mutinous clamour and unreasonable de- 
mands.’ ’’ P, 220, 


The danger was not yet past, nor the mutinous spirit re- 
pressed. Happily, however, by the firmness and resolution of 
the Governor, and by the cordial co-operatiun of the officers 
under his command, peace and order were at length restored. 

Gen. Beatson considers our European notions of the quan- 
tity of rats to be found at St. Helena, as perfectly erroneous. 
In his opinion, they are neither more numerous nor destructive 
than in the farms of England. 

It certainly appears, that the agriculture of the island is ca- 
pable of a very high degree of improvement, and we trust, that 
under the circumstances in which it is at present placed, that 
the excellent observations of our author wiil not be neglected. 
They are the result of much thought and experience, and, if 
put into practice, will impart a comfort and an advantage to the 
imhabitants of St. Helena, with which they have never yet been 
acquainted. ; 

‘he population of the island is clearly in an increasing state ; 
in 1769, there were 334 whites, and 721 blacks. In 1799, 
there were 388 whites, and 1257 blacks; and in 1812, there 
were 582 whites, and 1150 blacks. The importation of slaves 
having been interdicted in 1792, the decrease of the black po- 

ulation inay easily be accounted for. 

Of fish, there are found seventy-six different sorts. Whales 
jn great abundance appear in August, and remain there about 
three months. 

We are sorry that our limits will not permit us to make any 
further extracts from this excellent work. We trust, however, 
that it will be generally read, not as an idle and a superficial 
account, but as a thoughtful, clear, and judicious production of 
one who has expended much time and attention upon the state 
of that island, of which he was once the respected and successful 
governor, 

: Art. 




















78 _ J. Jones's Greek Grammars 


Art. 1X. A Grammar of the Greek: Tongue, on a new Plan. 
By John Jones. Third Ldition. 12mo. pp. 299. 6s. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


WITH the merits of Mr. J. Jones as a theologian, we have 
already acquainted our readers at considerable length: we are 
happy to meet him at present ina new character, and to pay our 
respects to him as a grammarian, Mr. Jones informs us, that 
this volume is not the crude and undigested effusion of a hurried 
pen, but that he has now, for the ¢hird time, recomposed it; 
“ and he now presents it to the public, ina form, he presumes, 
not less useful to schoolinasters, than to those who study Greek 
in their closets.” Our readers will be desirous of witnessing the 
effects of this re-composition, and the fruits of these tpita: 
Qpovtidss, of Mr. J. Jones. In the third page, we find the fol- 
lowing account of the apostrophes. 


«¢ An apostrophe is the elision of a final vowel when succeeded 
by another ; as wee evov for rapa suove The mark of an apostrophe 
is a comma over the place of the vowel cut off. 

«© The vowels s ands, when final, instead of being apostrophized, 
assume yj5 aS sdroxker ALTO, for edidakée AUTOV; and tics NjAa, Tic 


nw. P. 3. 


Tt will certaiuly be a piece of news both to schoolmasters, and 
to those who study Greek in their closets, that 1 and w, both of 
which we presume to be vowels, suffcr elision by the apostro- 
phes. We should certainly advise a boy to beware how he gave 
this information to the former. We have also a sort of preju- 
dice, that the vowels « and 4, when final, are sometimes apostro- 
phized: we cannot say to Mr. Jones, as to Telemachus, 

Trréuay’, od” omifev nunos Esoeas, 00d avonuwy. 

Mr. Jones, im his recomposition, has presented us with various 
novelties of this nature. In p. 35, we are told, in the enumera- 
tion of defective nouns, that those words which occur in the 
dative only, are “ gpoGaai, devdpect, dvdpamedcon derived from the 
obsoletes xpoCas a sheep, devdgos a tree, dvdpanodns servile.” 

We believe that we have read in Homer, 

Tloxra dé of mpoCar” tone, 
And in a fragment of Euripides, 
Atvign, wetewa, Sagas ots & aA pees. 

Among the adjectives which change as into av, is enumerated 

acivas, aeivav ever-flowing. We suspect this word to be found 

only in the inventive genius of Mr. Jones. Jn his next recom- 

position, we trust that he wall give us his authority. - 
$ 
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Asa proof of the judgment of Mr. J. Jones, he has selected 
tiowas as his model for the passive voice, a word used but in 
comparatively a few tenses, and for the best possible reason, from 
its confusion with the more common tenses of ri9nus. So we 
have riOneoue, eridny, ridnti, tideinv, Kc. gravely given us as 
parts of tionat. 

In his Syntax, p. 167, Mr. J. Jones is exceedingly amusing. 


«* When a person or thing is represented in discourse, as the 
subject to which a quality belongs, or the agent concerned in the 
performance of any action, it assumes a termination, appropriated 
to this purpose, called the Nominative Case.” P. 67. 


Now in oxomeire rhy Td Dpapparinoy a ayvoiav, “ see the igno- 
rance of the grammarian,” we should conceive that the gramma- 
rian (i.e. Mr. J. Jones) was the subject to which this ignorance 
belonged, and yet ‘ypaznalixov is not in the nominative case. 

We have not time to go through all the rules of Mr. Jones, we 
will take one at hazard. 


“Rute [V. Nouns connected with other nouns, to limit 
their signification, assume the nature of adjectives. 
5 “ “EAAas Qum, Greece-tongue, 7. e. Grecian tongue ; noupoin aro= 
x~O, a virgin-wife ; pocevT esce ones, prediction-ashes, 7. e. prophetic 
ashes; avdges xpwes, heroes-men, z. e. heroic men ; Toxades HUNESy 
teeming bitches ; Cevutides immer, yoke-horses, 7 e. a pair of 
horses ; Opesades weUPas, mountain. nymphs ; Orupareiades OUT a, 
Olympian-muses ; 3 panmacw Auconmacr, with madness- -fury, z..e. mad 
fury ; oC avepa, arrogance-man, 7.¢. arrogant man.”’ P. 171. 


If xovpidin be not an adjective, Homer has made a strange 
blunder ; for we find it applied also in another gender and ter- 
mination to a man, 

Koupidioy moSiovea wsow, tov aporov Axaiov, Il. E. 414. 
to say nothing of .avreios "AmcdkAwy, or of two or three other of 
his examples, which are sufficiently doubtful. 

The Greek language is-indeed obliged to Mr. J. Jones, not 
only for many transfyrmations, but also for many useful additions ; 
one especially, of an ablative case. 


‘© Rute XXI. Nouns expressing the medium or the instru- 
ment by which an action is performed, are used in the Ablative 
Case. 

“© Xepos mapevbuvovrec, Directing with our hands. <Aocyrts santa, 
Tearing me with words. KorQors mrvuacs Booxe, Feed thyself with 
the light air. Ov yap apyvew x Xpvew panapror To Becow ovds Beowrasg 
x MEPAUVOSS IO KUPOV, AAG EISEN % Ppownces, For the Divinity 1 is not 
rendered blessed by silver and gold, nor strong by the roar and 
bolts of thunder, but by knowledge and intelligence. Plutarch.’’ 
P, 216. 

We 
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We will not quarrel with Mr. J. Jones about a ternt. He 
may call Xeper the ablative case, or the stibjunctive case, or the 
transitive case, or another case, which he chooses. It is rather 
unfortunate, however, that, wherever the vis auferendi is to be 
expressed in Greek, the genitive case is constantly used after the 
verb or the preposition, in the stead of the Latin ablative: to 
which, m nine instances out of ten, as every school-boy knows, 
it generally corresponds. : 

It would be hardly credible, that the author of a Greek Gram- 
war should omit to assign to ye, its constant sense of “ at least,” 
or to give ay and xe their potential or indefinite power ; or, 
what is worse, should confound ye and xe as having the same 
sense. ss 3 


“ Te, xe, and by adding », x, and probably xa:, are taken from 
the Hebrew nQ, ge, and primarily signified this. 

‘¢ Hence the use of ye or x: is to render emphatic or prominent. 
the word which goes before it; or, in other words, it is employed 
for the purpose of inviting the attention to rest on the preceding 
~ term—éye, this man.” . P. 279. si 


Mr. J. Jones, with his usual modesty, proceeds, in p. 288, to 
eorrect Homer. : 


«“ T[omer should thus have described the horses of Rhesus. 
Ts oy immos xaArrcor, wn sdov, not Meyisot, Asvxorepos syrovG, Sesssy Y 
avevorcs sucscty The horses of this man were the handsomest and 
largest I have ever seen, being whiter than snow, and like the 
wind in swiftness. But instead of this he says, rx &:, xarrses 
imag wor, nde psyisesy Acuxorep xior@, Il. x. 436,” 


If he had thus described the horses of Rhesus, Homer would 
have committed as gross a blunder as Mr. J. Jones, in putting 
Gy iov for ods Sov, besides making a most straggling, inelegant 
sentence, in which the omission of the verb is infinitely more 
glaring than as it stands at present. 

‘We could amuse ourselves much with Mr. J. Jones’s gram- 
matical improvements, did we not hasten on to the bonne bouche 
of the whole, viz. ten pages on the subject of quantity, a subject 
which Mr. Jones appears to understand almost as well as gram- 
mar. We will give the reader a spiceligium of Mr. J. Jones’s 
discoveries upon this part of Greek literature. 

Discovery 1. “ All diphthongs are long.” 
Not a single qualification, Aristophanes then has committed 
a sad error, 
Ad adrau omovdat tpiaxovrevrives. Ach. 194. 
And a worse in the following, line: 
Kal ra Euvavtas Onta;—Tovrgs. Plat. 44. 


Discovery 
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Discovery Il. “ A finalis short ;.as cwya; except in the first 
declension, where « is equivalent to 7.” 

We think that we have read in Homer, 

lon woipad wévovts, mai el ware Tis. GONE AICOL 
Bad news for Mr: J. Jones, who is so sturdy a warrior against 
quantity and grammar. 

Discovery U1, A, preceding the final s, is short, except the 
“ nominative cases of participles, as ruas, and all cases of the 
first declension, as Q:dias, oveas.” : 

We should recommend to the notice of Mr. J. Jones, the fol- 
Jowing line, when his fancy runs away with bim: 

“Ayne 32 sy WorUuEoTOS iuas amadny dw Scipny. 
- Discovery 1V. “© A is long before a vowel.” 

“ Ais long in the penultimate of verbs in dw, if preceded by 

or «. 

y Mr. J. Jones’s discoveries flow, as Hesiod expresses it : 
Kopnvns 7° devcou xal &moppyTou— 

Odx opaas, Mr. J. Jones, that A may be short in the penulti- 
mate of verbs in aw, tiiough it be preceded by p? at least Homer 
did, [l. H. 448. 

Discovery V. “ A penultimate in the genitive of the third 
declension, is often long, as tirav: gen. titavos, xepas, xEpaTOS, 
but short in all neuter nouns; swya swuaros.” 

Then xepzs is not a neuter noun; and Ques xépera Tavgos 1s 
a blunder of Anacreon. | 

Discovery V1. “ YT penultima is long—in nouns before pa, 
or in adjectives before pos, as ayxU pay isxvpos, oi@vpos.” 

Surely the genius of absurdity, wsdiodv Brosigoic: wpoowract, 
was present, when Mr. Jones made this notable discovery ; 
usviipos, Expos, Rc. might have stared bim in the face. 


Discovery VII. * ¥ final is short ; except in the imperfect and 
second aorist, where v is a contraction of ve; as «Pv; in the names 
of the letters pv, »»; in cv or vv; in the adverbs v, as pusraév; 
in nouns of a double termination, Qopxus and Qogxve ; in Nouns in 
vp, QS vp, waprup; and in the monosyllables wus, cvc, together with » 
many others.” P. 291. 


Mr. J. Jones was thinking probably of the Latin ¢u, which 
is certainly long, as a boy of eight years old would inform him. 
The same boy, after an advance of two years, would also inform 
him, that ov and ru were equally short. 

Nuvo éx ros gpew ot 9° evs Opec RaAreo ovat. 

Or, if Mr. J. Jones entertains any hope of credit from these 
his recompositions, we will hint to im, 
| Tloara preradi mags xvrinG ¢ xcine@ dnge ; 
] to say nothing of pwéonyyi, Xe. Ke. 

. Let 
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#2 Archdeacon Pott’s Consecration Sermon. 


Let these few notable discoveries upon the subject of quan- 
tity serve as a specimen of this portion of what Mr. J. Jones 
is facetiously pleased to denominate a Grammar. In the mean 
time we can assure our readers, that we hold the accuracy of 
Mr. Jones as a grammarian iu as high respect as we do his 
orthodoxy as a theologian. If, mdeed, kis divinity was to be 
rated by liis Grammar, a more just appreciation of its merits 
could not be made. 

Mr. Jones modestly observes of his work, that “ the authak 
conceived it susceptible of much improvement ;’’ and that there- 
fore he recomposed it, and produced it in its present amended 
form. Perhaps we should be of opmion, that it is now at its 
highest pitch of perfection, for we certainly conceive, that all 
improvement would be thrown away upon it. The only 
amendment of which it is susceptible is that which would arise 


fr om the 





Emendaturis lonibus. 








Arr. X. A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the 
Consecration of the Right Rev. Robert, Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. By Joseph Holden Pott, ‘A.M. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in the Fields. Pub- 
lished by Command of his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 4to. 28pp- 2s. Huvingtons, 1816, 


"TL HE Archdeacon has selected for his text Eph. i. 19, 


‘¢ Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of God: and 
are built up upon the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the 
building fitly framed together, groweth into an holy temple in the 


Lord : in whom you also are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” 


His first object is to shew the perversion of this precept by 
the Church of Rome, in requiring the whole Christian Church 
to be so framed and organized as to bring it in subjection to one 
earthly head. This from the very nature “and constitution of the | 
moral world never could have been within the view of the Apos- 
tle. ‘The Archdeacon then proceeds to consider those strict ties 

of discipline, of fellowship, and of order, which ought to sub- 
sist between Christian Churches, so as still to preserve that 
harmony of design, ‘that co-operation of purpose, and that 
unity of faith, which together form the idea of one household 
and one temple, whose maker and builder is God, 
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&¢ [tis not a word of truth and doctrine only, to be sown in ses 
cret, and lodged in silence in the heart, but a form of structure 
which the text expresses, with foundations and connections, with 
external figure and entire coherence. How else shall the simili- 
tude which the language of St. Paul presents to notice, be pre- 
served at ail? Evident :t isthen that the settled rule and decided 
form of discipline was established in the Christian household in all 
periods of its growth, and accompanied its progress from the first. 
St. Paul speaks distinctly of his own authority to regulate and set in 
order, to hear and to determine. He established others also with 
authority, under the same sanction of the true Lord of the house- 
hold: and this was done for common ends and ordinary purposes 
which require the same provisions in all times. Vain then is their 
attempt who would dismiss this scheme of things as limited to the 
special circumstances of one age. In that case who should provide 
a method for the next age that succeeded? Or if men had been 
left free to the peril of their own choice in this respect, a thing not 
easily conceivable, yet how could they do better, or frame their 
choice more wisely, than by pursuing that course which was taken 
by our Lord’s Apostles, and by cleaving to that pattern .which 
they set, adhering to that form in all things which are plainly of 
perpetual use, the occasions for which must keep their place with 
equal force and preserve the same propriety in every age.” P. 8. 


If we might add a classical illustration to the sound judicious 
observations of the Archdeacon, we should say that of these 
Churches, making up together the household of Christ there was 


Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen, quulem decet esse sororum. 


With the following observations on the applicability of the 
Christian scheme to every state of life we were much pleased. 


«“; The Christian scheme embraces the joint interests of man, 
compounded as he is of soul and body. It does not require its 
faithful followers and adherents to relinquish any one right, .or to 
forfeit any one relation which is proper to their nature and condu- 
cive to their best advantage in any stage of their existence. It 
aims at the general improvement of the human state, though with 
peculiar reference tg its final exaltation, the true end of all its 
hopes and all its efforts. It applies its salutary influence, and its 
rules and precepts to every just impression of the mind, cultivating 
and confirming every good and righteous disposition, and correct- 
ing and suppressing every noxious, base, and mean propensity, 
without destroying any lawful and becoming inclination of the 
heart and will. Thus then although the discipline and order of the 
first erected Churches made no inroad on the civil sway, yet this 
was not avoided by separations which would have set man at a dis- 
tance from himself in his several capacities, civil, social, and reli- 
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gious. The Christian, though his faith was not propagated by the 
sword, retained his voice in the public interests of men. He pree 
served his place in the circles and communities of states and na- 
tions: witness the challenge which St. Paul made in his own behalf 
so prudently; of which plea he reaped the benefit in one memo. 
rable passage of his life and ministry. No man understood his 
civil privileges better, no man seemed less inclined to yield them 
to his enemies, than our Lord’s Apostle.”? P. 12. 


Upon the Church of Nova Scotia, and upon the bright pros- 
pects of extending the knowledge of Christ, and of his Gospel 
over the western Continent, the Archdeacon thus eloquently en- 
larges. 


«¢ It is not very long since this branch of the Western Church, 
to which our views are now directed, exhibited no slender promise 
that the cause ef Christ, which had lost ground so lamentably in 
the declining Churches of the East, should receive its reparation, 
and experience its renewal in an opposite direction. Ifthe Angels 
of those once flourishing and now nearly desolated Sees, were 
warned of a day of failure, because their faith began to faulter, 
and their ways to be perverse, with what hopeful expectations 
may we turn the eye to any happier tokens in the circle of our spi- 
ritual household. How gladly may we witness any promising ap- 

arance, which inclines us to believe that the sacred edifice, which 
St. Paul contemplated with so much pleasure, will be strengthened 
and adorned in any quarter which maintains a true connexion with 
us. ' 

The temple of the Lord in the old Israel, was not built without 
long intervals ef preparation and protracted seasons of attendance. 
The princely David, who was unhappily engaged in many wars, 
was not permitced to do more than to collect materials for the 
work. Our days have been numbered in this age under much dis- 
advantage of this nature. They, who have lived longest in the 
number of our countrymen, have seen but little of the settled 
term of peace. Let us hope, however, that as we have reached 
the happy zra of a general tranquillity, the good work of the spi- 
ritual building may feel the friendly influences of that welcome 
respite and propitious calm. The best trophies we can raise for 
peace, will rest on these foundations, against which the wave shall 
beat in vain, and the storm shall spend its anger to no purpose.’’ 


P. 19. 


This is the only true mode of propagating the Gospel, namely, 
by establishing a Church and a Clergy, as a rallying point of 
sound and active union. All the visionary schemes of fanati- 
cism, all the wild and discordant efforts of unauthorized mis- 
sions can be productive of little permanent good. The mis- 

sionary societies, with which this kingdom at present sa-anfor- 
| : tunately 
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tunately abounds, build their hopes upon sand; theirs is a foun- 
dation which the winds and waves will soon dissipate, and the 
edifice will fail upon the head of its deluded builders. 

To the Established Clergy in Nova Scotia the cause of 
Christianity is deeply indebted. Their Church is a scion from 
the true stock; it has been planted in the desart, but under their 
pious hands, and by their holy exertions, it has grown up into a 
goodly plant, and in the appointed season, will not fail to over- 
shadow the regions of the west. “ Peace be within its walls, 
and plenteousness within its palaces; for our brethren and com- 
panions sake we wish it prosperity.” 





“ 


Arr. XI. Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems, by the late Mr. 
Charles Leftley; together with a short Account of his Life 
and Writings. To which is added a Poetical Collection, con- 
sisting of Elegies, Ballads, and Sketches, on various Subjects, 
chiefly Descriptive, written in India, and during a Voyage to 
and from Madras. By William Linley, Esq. late in the 
Civil Service of the East India Company. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 
208 pp. Longman and Co. 1814. 


MR. Leftley, the author of the Poems contained in the first 
half of the volume, after a severe struggle with the indigence 
which too often represses rising merit, died of a consumption at 
the early age of twenty-seven. His friend Mr. William ‘Linley, 
the brother of the first Mrs. Sheridan, a man equally respected in 
the literary and the musical world, has undertaken, in the volume 
before us, to publish the poems of his departed friend, and has 
prefaced them with a short account of his life and writings, drawn 
up in an elegant, feeling, and classical style. The Poems of 
Mr. Leftley are well worthy of the care bestowed upon them 
by his surviving friend. ‘They abound in fancy, chastened by 
a refined and delicate taste, and display at once a poetical ima- 
gination and a feeling heart. ‘The following sonnet is built up 
alter a good model, 


S6 SONNET. 


‘¢ Pardon that absence, mistress, which offended, 
And think what fears to servitude belong: 
Indeed, indeed, my love, I meant no wrong, 
My thoughts, at least, upon your feast attended ; 
But had I come the merry guests among, 
Though by your smiles and cheering care befriended, 
How sadly would my sighs and tears have blended 
With their wild mirth and Bacchanalian song! 


Hard 
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Hard was the task, and painful to forbear, 


When every social charm at once invited ; 


And sad the contrast of such social fare, 


Lo sit alone in the mind’s gloom benighted ; 


But, lo! you weep; nay, if my griefs you share, 


By such compassion I am well requited.” P. 23. 


The following invocation to a Zephyr in his “ Flights of 


Fancy,” displays much poetical imagery, -aided by a certain ele- 
gant quaintness of expression which is well adapted to the subject. 


«© Zephyr, whither art thou straying ! 
Tell me where ? 
With prankish girls in gardens playing, 
False as fair? 
A butterfly’s light back bestriding, 
Queen bees to honeysuckles guiding 
Or in a swinging harebell riding, 
Free from care? 


“ Before Aurora's car you amble, 
High in air; 

At noon, when Neptune’s sea-nymphs gambol, 
Braid their hair ; 

When on the tumbling billows rolling, 

Or on the smooth sands idly strolling, 

Or in cool grottos they lie lolling, 
You sport there. 


** To chase the moonbeams up the mountains 
: You prepare; 

Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share: 

Now seen with love-lorn lilies weeping, 

Now with a biushing 1ose-bud sleeping, 

While fays from forth their chambers peeping, 
Cry, O rare!” P. 60. 


The following strain is of a more sombre, but not of a Jess 


poetical mood: 


«* VERSES ADDRESSED TO A DEAR FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


«« O friend beloved, thy country’s pride, 
Whose steps have climbed life’s rugged hill, 
Whence thy past labours, opening wide, 
Thy breast with calm reflection fill; 
Point out my path, while far below, — 
Doubtful I trace thy steps, and slow: 
- ‘that, when from youthful errors free, 
I may be great and good, like thee. 
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** Now mourns the monarch of the woods, 

His ancient pomp and grandeur lost ; 
Now louder roar th’inconstant floods, 

Like giddy crowds, by faction toss’d; 

And, as beneath thy roof, reclin’d, 
We sce the seasons change, resign’d, 
So let us contemplate the storm 
Contending kings and nations form. 
«* How proud and impotent is man! 

A tyrant now, and now a slave; 
His race of glory but a span, 

His bed of state a loathsome grave. 
What are his honours, what his power, 
But the vain pageants. of an hour ; 

And yet for these, in frantic mood, 
He bathes his barbarous hands in blood. 


*¢ Let other thoughts our minds engage; 
Let us improve the peaceful arts, 
Explore the philosophic page, 
Or learn what history imparts. 
Thus shunning fashion’s flippant fools, 
And the dull sophists of the schools, 
Be happy in our frail abode, 
And place our better hopes in God.”? P. 90. 


We could have wished the author of these poems could have 
enjoyed a longer portion of existence, as we are persdaded that 
it would not have been ill employed. 

We now pass to the second part of the volume, containing 
the poems of Mr. W. Linley, which he modestly presents to the 
public “ as a dessert after a solid feast, which may produce a 
little palatable variety without satiety or disgust.” Mr, Linley 
need offer no apology for the publication of his poems; they 
retlect credit both on his imagination and his heart. _ We cannot 
bring a better proof of the justice of our opinion than the fol. 
lowing elegy upon the death of his sister, Mrs. Sheridan, which 
far, very far exceeds any thing that we have yet seen on the 
death of her husband. 

ELEGY *, 
‘¢ In these Jone shades, in this sequestered grove 
Sacred to sorrow’s plaint, Itouch my lyre ; 
True to tie feelings of fraternal love, 
Its saddest chord shall vibrate, and expire. 


“4, 





* «¢ Written at the villa of a friend, near a mosque grove, at 
Tritchinopoly, and contiguous to the great pagoda in that district. 
The melancholy event which is the subject of it had not long come 


to the author’s knowledge.” 
66 Oh, 
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*¢ Oh, most beloved! my sister and my fri-end* 
While kindred woes still breathe around thine urn, 
Long with the tear of absence must J blend 
‘The sigh, that speaks ¢ Thou never shalt return!’ 


“¢ Yet, not for thee reserved, the gloomy power 
Shook o’er thy fading form his fiercer dart, 

A gentler mandate mark’d thy parting hour, 
And hush'd the keener throbbings of thy heart, 


« *Twas Faith, that bending o’er the bed of death, 
Shot o'er thy pallid cheek a transient ray, 

With softer effort sooth’d thy labouring breath, 
Gave grace to anguish, beauty to decay. 





“¢ Thy friends, thy children claimed thy latest care, 
Their’s was the last that to thy bosom clung ; 

For them, to heaven put up th’ expiring prayer, 
The last that faultered on thy trembling tongue. 


« Oh, most beloved! my sister and my friend ! 
Thy death, thus lovely, still must I deplore ; 

Still, as some new regrets my bosom rend, 
Dwell on past pleasures to return no more. 


“¢ And though an angel’s bliss may now be thine, 
And holier transports lift thy thoughts, above ; 
May one, one last sad solace still be mine, 
The fond remembrance of the sister’s love. 


‘¢ Let me retrace those early, happy years, 
When kind indulgence oped her store of charms, 
When flush’d with joy, or scared by childish fears, 
I press'd the mother in the sister’s arms. 


*¢ ‘When to the lyre with timid hope I sung, 
Affection beaming from thine eyes the while, 

And my young heart, with wild emotion, sprung 
To catch each glance, each dear approving smile: 


“© When, as I grew, thy ever watchful zeal 
Check’d each rash impulse of my wavering youth, 
Taught me each manlier sentiment to feel, 
And walk with honour in the paths of truth. 





“ When at the last; ah, then! when hope had flown, 
Thy mind unchang’d its best monition gave ; 

It seem’d to speak a lesson scarce its own, 
To breathe a purity beyond the grave. 





ss * The late Mrs, Sheridan.” 
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*¢ That lesson, fix’d for ever in my breast, 
' Shall teach me, now, my sorrows to suppress ; 
Drive feverish fancies from:my couch of rest, 
And picture brighter scenes to soothe and bless.. 


«¢ So shall my soul, resign’d to heaven’s decree, 
To virtue’s tranquil meed once more aspire, 

Nor. shall my thoughts, though fondly turn’d to thee, 
Bid pleasure leave me, or be mute my lyre.” P. 117. 


Mr. Linley has passed much of his time in India, the greater 
part of his thoughts are therefore clothed in an Indian dress, 
which so far from concealing their beauties, gives them a new 
and a pleasing turn. ‘The following lines in the author’s “ Out- 
ward bound” are to our taste far preferable to any in the cold and 
gloomy Adieu of the selfish and disgusting “ Childe.” 


«¢ Absent from those I love; my native isle, 
From whose rich soil the social blessings flow, 

Where friendship daily cheer’d me with a smile, 
And spread around my heart her warmest glow: 


«‘ Keen is the memory of these pleasures past, 
Yet hope may soon a brighter scene portray, 

And from the gloom which doubt may round me cast, 
Shed one soft beam to light me on my way. 


“* And sée, once more revives the prosperous gale, 
And to the north directs the friendly vane ; 
Bright in the sun’s meridian swells the sail, | 
Steady the good ship goes, and cuts the yielding main.” 
P. 116. 


The following ode to Music appears to be written con amore. 
“¢ MUSIC. 


«¢ Friend of my youth, soother of every care 
That cross’d its flowery path; O! may’st thou long 
With all thy tenderest eloquence of a song 

Beguile life’s sorrows; from my bosom tear 
Each stormy passion that its rest invades. 

Lull’d by thy strain, a sad remembrance steals 
Into my thoughts, and for a moment fades 
Hope’s fairy prospect from my longing sight ; 

For then my mind a mournful impulse feels 
To dwell on days, long lost, of past delight, 

When by my father’s side * I bent mine ear 
To sweet instruction in thy winning art. 





* “ The late Thomas Linley, Esq. one of the patentees of Old 
Drury-lane Theatre, died in November 1795. 
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And shall I check the sigh, suppress the tear 
That flows from filial love, and stills my throbbing heart ? 
Ah! no; for ever let me turn to thee 
Delightful power of harmony, 
And, from thy ever varying measure, 
Snatch the purest sweets of pleasure, 
In strains that bid grief’s wilder tumults cease, 
That warm to piety, and sooth to peace.” P. 165. 


_ We are sorry that as literary censors we cannot intrude into a 
department, foreign to our profession, otherwise we should esti- 
mate the talents of Mr. Linley as high in musical as in poetical 
composition. As critics, however, we may say, that we never 
heard the words of Shakespeare’s songs, adapted to notes with 
more real feeling, sound taste, and classical expression, than by 
our author in his recent publication. It rarely happens that we 
meet with such a combination of the sister arts, of poetry and 
niusic in the same person. 

To return to the volume before us. Mr. Linley is entitled to 
-our thanks for both parts of the work ; for the strains both of 
his friend and of himself. We are sorry that we have noticed 
them so Jate, but we trust that the volume will still rise into 
public favour. 





Arr. XII. Fair Isabel, of Cotehele. A Cormsh Romance, 
in Six Cantos. By the Author of Local Attachment, and 
Translator of Theocritus. 12mo. 371 pp. Cawthorn. 1815. 


IT certainly must be allowed that the Critic, who for some rea- 
son or another may be inclined to quiz the poem before us, will 
not want food for his imagination to work upon. He may every 
now and then find a passage which may make him happy in the 
power of exciting the ludicrous. Now as this has been already 
done to its full extent, we will take the other side of the question, 
and endeavour to select from a very pretty poem such passages 
as may shew the author, Mr. Polwhele, no mean adept in the 
poetical art. . The foilowing description of a still evening in win- 
ter, isa fair specimen of Mr. Polwhele’s talent. 


‘© The wintery sun had sunk to rest: 
A glow yet linger’d in the west. 

And high amidst that western glow, 
Brighten’d the crescent moon to throw 
Thro’ the glimmering of the day, 

A silver, solitary ray. 
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The air in dim transparence cold, 

A pause of stillness seem’d to hold : 

And, as the horizon’s frosty blue 

In crimson radiance flush’d anew, 

The ivy, that its meshes flung 

O’er shafts and clustering panes, and clung 
To the chapel’s northern wall, : 
Fell, deepening like a funeral pall.” P. 57, 


A setting sun in winter is a novel idea, and Mr. Polwhele has 
done it ample justice. ‘The poem is dedicated to Walter Scott 
of whose friendship the author appears to be justly proud. With 
the following lines in the dedication we were much pleased. Mr. 
Polwhele seems to cherish the spirit of a Cornish man, and to be 
awakened to every feeling of his uative county. 


«* Her guerdon yet hath Cornwall won 
In many a bold heroic son ; 
From those who wore the hoary crown, 
The car-borne chiefs of old renown, 
To these who strew’d with rebel dead 
'The blazon’d field where Granville bled, 
«© And shall we not retrace the line 
In long long splendours from Locyine, 
Whilst im Dunstanville blend the fires 
‘Transmitted from his banner’d sires, 
With all that whilom wont to glow 
In Arundel and Caerminow ; 
While high Boscawen, more rich and deep 
Thy greenwoods swell their breezy sweep, 
And, flankt with more than former pride, 
New turrets shadow Vala’s tide: 
Kindling, while Valetort reveres 
The vision of departed years, 
Stills seems to grasp the patriot steel, 
And worships in his own Cotehele, 
As o’er the shrine of glory bent, 
Its patriarchal monument ! 

«¢ ’Twas at the time when wealth and birth 
Flung lustre on their simple worth, 
My tires, allied to Valetort, 
Would to Cotehele’s lov’d bowers resort; 
As all the rites of genial cheer 
Bless’d, in high glee, the closing year. 

“ And well, I ween, one festive bard 
Paid to those rites his fond regard; 
Still bidding jokes and gives avail, 
To season many a Christmas tale! 

«< For me, if Valetort but deign 
To listen to the eventful strain, 


Perhaps’ 
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Perhaps, in no degenerate lays 

May fiow my tale of other days! 

And with no ineffectual aim, 

To give to praise an ancient name, 
Contrasting honest fair desert 

With mean malignity and art, 

My minstrel-muse shall marvels tell, 
Such as beseem the Christmas well ; 
Such as may bid the guests draw near 
With cordial laughter mingling fear, 
O’er the gay groupe where blazes flash 
From hissing hollies, flying ash, 

And in each countenance pourtray 
The passions, rapid as they play, 

To every quick transition true, 

What never Rembrandt’s pencil drew.” P.. 5. 


The following description of Isabel, the heroine of the tale, 
upon hearing the departing steps of her father, when scarcely 


her mother had been consigned to the grave, is both pretty and 
affecting. 


“‘ Scarce had she heard his pawing horse, 
Ere he commenc’d his rapid course : 
Scarce had she caught his helmet-plume 
Ere he had plung’d thro’ forest-gloom : 
When sounds retreating mark’d his way, 
And every echo seem’d to say, 

Quivering on her startled ear, 

Dying, yet in accents clear : 

* Gone is thine only earthly stay !” 

Then, hastening from her lattice dim, 

She thought upon her orphan-state ; 

Her only trust (save Heaven) in him ! 
And her poor heart was desolate.” P. 30. 


We hope that Mr. Polwhele will not be deterred from pub- 
lishing again. He must submit his Muse, however, to stricter 
discipline, he must rein in his fancy, and must court severe and 
scrutinizing correction. Had this poem undergone the altera- 
tions and erasures, which a sound critic would have enforced, 


Mr. Polwhele would not have found a voice raised against its 
success. 





Art. XIII. A Year in Canada; with other Poems. By Ann 
Cuthbert Knight. pp. 134. 12mo. 5s. Baldwin. 1816. 


THE poetry in this little volume is exceedingly pretty, and 
shews a correct and cultivated taste. We are pleased to listen to 


the 
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the lay of a Trans-atlantic muse, especialiy when she sings in so 
pleasing and unaffected a style. ‘The American scenery is well 
described, and the mode of life presented to our view much in 
the style of Thomson, though Miss Knight has adopted, and 
wisely we conceive, the stanza of Spenser. ‘The following lines 
will shew that our praise is not ill bestowed. 


2. 


«¢ And bright on fancy’s view the picture glows, 

The wood-crown’d hills of Canada arise, 

And many a forest waves its verdant boughs, 

And many a cultured vale between them lies. 

Wide through the land her own St. Lawrence pours 
‘His swelling stream, to meet the ocean’s waves ; 

Now calmly steals along his sylvan shores, 

Now rushing o’er the rocky rapids raves, 

His village-skirted banks and spire-crown’d * island laves, 





3. 


‘¢ Or gliding onward rolls his azure pride 

Beneath his guardian fort’s majestic walls; 

Round smiling Orleans leads his spreading tide, 

And meets the rush of Montmorency’s falls ; 

Or wid’ning sweeps, where lonely forests shade 

The untrodden banks, and distant mountain’s breast ; 

Where haply scarce a hunter's step has stray’d ; 

Nor sounding bow, nor thund’ring tube, molest 

The moose-deer’s grassy haunt, the wild-bird’s woodland nest, 


4. 


* Delightful land! though Winter keen and chill, 
Long o’er thy clime with piercing rigour reign, 
Bind in its icy chains the freezing rill, 
And Joad with drifting snows the viewless plain ; 
Yet sweet the fruits thy glowing summer yields, 
And gay its wilding bloom’s luxuriant dye, 
Rich are the various products of thy fields, 
Thy ample woods the cheerful blaze supply, 
Healthful thy keenest breeze and clear thy azure sk ye 


5. 


«* Ev’n while around it fall the feath’ry snows, 
May comfort in thy loneliest cottage smile ; 
Bright in the stove the blazing maple glows, 
And plenty gaily spreads the board of' toil ; 
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Leaves. 
Nor yet unpleasing is the wintry waste, 
Where o’er the ice-bound wave, or beaten way, 
Along the path with verdant branches graeed, — 


Unwearying industry, and pleasure gay, 
| Lead the deep loaded ¢raine, and guide the rapid sleigh, 


6. 


*‘ Or where on high the lofty cedar throws 
Its branching arms, and-towers in air.sublime, 
As thick around the deep’ning forests close, 
The wond’ring trav'ller finds a milder clime, 
Where mingling with the pine’s unfading green, 
The wither’d foliage of the oak tree’s bough, 
And elm, and maple’s leafless sprays are seen, 
And spreading beech, and spiry poplars grow, 
And many a youngling plant rears its light stem below.’’ P.4. 


With a very few alterations, such as a matured and diserimi- 
nating judge would recommend, this might be made both an 
elegant and a classical poem. Geraldine at the conclusion of 
‘the volume is a pretty tale well worthy of notice. 





——— 


Art. XIV. Leaves. 8vo. pp. 184. 9s. Longman and Co, 
1816. 


‘THERE is a sort of modesty in the title with which we shall 
not quarrel. We were not, however, a little surprized to find at 
the head of these “ Leaves,” a posey of flowers. ‘ Scattered 
rose leaves”— Carnation’—“ Lily of the valley,”—** Scat- 
tered rose leaves” again, and “ Peach blossoms.” 

As a specimen of this bouquet we give the last. 


‘¢ Yon southern wall, with crimson blossoms spread, 
Which sunny gleams, and genial showers have fed, 
I seek, still marking with a dubious eye ;-— 
For yet may pass keen Eurus? blighting wing, 
And all the promise of the flattering spring 
To paltry clusters shrink, or worthless die. 


“ And thus the moral scene! yet few, if here, 
Some favoured few, should bless the changing year, 
And fairest blooms to richestfruit unfold, 
What joy !—for oh, the generous virtues lend 
Health to the soul, and dearer beauties blend 
Than tints of vermeil light and mingling gold !’” 


~ Too much this in the style of the single tulip (to keep up our 
author’s fancy) gaudy, but not graceful. The next object that 
: meets 
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meets our eye in the index is “ Children.” Now what children 
have to do with Leaves,” except in the case of the Children in 
the wood, we cannot imagine, Our author has a large family of 
these children, as we find eighteen now living. Let us take one 
of ihe author’s little poetical bantlings into our arms. / 


‘© THE CHILD LOVE, AND HIS BUTTERFLIES. 
*¢ Ah, come! ’tis Love !—no guile he wears, 
He smiles—his breath perfumes the gale :— 
Nor bow, nor quivered dart he bears, 
But seeks with harmless step the vale.— 


«© Ah, come! for there the playful child 
Now chases, ’mid the noontide glow, 
His erhblemed Psyches o’er the wild, 
To rest where budding roses blow. 


*¢ Lovely !—But whence that look, that scorns ?-— 
And can he thus—insidious boy !— 
Tear on yon roses’ lurking thorns 
Those fluttering wings he lured tojoy*!? P. 33. ° 


. This may he a very pretty little mfant, and papa’s darling ; but 
it certainly cannot yet talk intelligibly; we should advise there- 
fore the fond father to keep his children a little longer in the 
nursery, tll at least they can speak so as to be understood. 

We now come to two heaps of scattered leaves, which appear 
rather a motley collection, some faded, some tolerably green, 
some blighted, and some sun burnt. Were. we to choose the 
most happy specimen of the author’s powers we should select 
the following. 


‘* Yon sacred isles that o’er the Atlantic deep 
Lift their proud columns +, or their deepening groves, 
Where bards sublime, and storied heroes sleep}, 
And fancy wanders ’mid the scenes she love! _ 
Yon darkened heaven, whose wide horizon bends 
In glowing beauty to the cmpurpled waves, 
Where the low sun his radiant car suspends, 
Retiring awful to the ocean caves :— 
Yon isles, yon heaven may nature glorying claim, 
And high-wrought genius seize the vast design, 
Breathe o’er the pictured forms his living flame, 
And own, adoring, all the work divine.” P. 133. 





— 
_ 


* « The beautiful antique gem of Cupid with his torch burning 
the wings of the butterfly, (or Psyche, or the soul,) may have suge 
gested this story.” . 

+ As Stafla, &e. t lona, &c. 
ART. 
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06 Emma. A Novel. 


Arr. XV. Emma, a Novel, by the Author of Pride and 
Prejudice. 3 vols. 12mo, 11. 1s. Murray. 1816. 


WHOEVER is fond of an amusing, inoffensive and well prin- 
cipled novel, will be well pleased with the perusal of Emma. It 
rarely kappens that m a production of this nature we have so little 
to find fault with. ; 

In few novels is the unity of place preserved; we know not of 
one in which the author has sufficient art to give interest to the 
circle of a small village. The author of Emma never goes 
beyond the boundaries of two private families, but has contrived 
im a very interesting manner to detail their history, and to form 
out of so slender materials a very pleasing tale. ‘The characters 
are well kept up to the end. ‘The valetudinarian fathers, the 
chattering village belles, are all preserved to the life. Let us 
take the following scene. 


_ © €T hope every body had a pleasant evening,’ said Mr. 
Woodhouse, in his quiet way. ‘ I had. Once, I felt the fire 
rather too much; but then I moved back my chair a little, a very 
little, and it did not disturb me. Miss Bates was very chatty and 
good humoured, as she always is, though she speaks rather too 
quick However, she is very agreeable, and Mrs. Bates too, ina 
different way. I like old friends ; and Miss Jane Fairfax is a very 
pretty sort of young iady, a very pretty and a very well-behaved 
young lady indeed. She must have found the evening agreeable, 
Mr. Knightley, because she had Emma.’ 

“¢ True, sir; and Emma, because she had Miss Fairfax.’ 

«¢ Emma saw his anxiety, and wishing to appease it, at least 
for the present, said, and with a sincerity which no one could 
question— 

‘«¢ < She is a sort of elegant creature that one cannot keep one’s 
eyes from. I am always watching her to admire; and I do pity 
her from my heart.’ 

‘« Mr. Knightley looked as if he were more gratified than he 
cared to express; and before he could make any reply, Mr. 
Woodhouse whose thoughts were on the Bates’s, said— 

““<¢ It is a great pity that their circumstances should be so con- 
fined! a great pity indeed! and I have often wished-—but it is so 
little one can venture to do—small, trifling presents, of any thing 
uncommon—Now we have killed a porker, and Emma thinks of 
sending them a loin or a leg; it is very small and delicate— Hartfield 

ork is not like any other perk—but still it is pork—and, my dear 
imme, unless one could be sure of their making it into steaks, 
nicely fried, as our’s are fried, without the smallest grease, and not 
roast it, for no stomach can bear roast pork—I think we had better 
send the leg—do not you think so my dear?’ : 


ce My 
8 
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/ & ¢ My dear papa, I sent the whole hind-quarter. I knew you 
would wish it. There will be the leg to be salted, you know, which 
is so very nice, and the loin to be dressed directly i in any manner 
they like.’ 

“ « That’s right, my dear, very right. I had not thought of it 
before, but that was the best way. They must not over-salt. the 
leg; and then, if it is not over-salted, and if it is very thoroughly 
boiled, just as Serle boils our’s, and eaten very moderately of, with 
a boiled turnip, and a little carrot or parsnip, I do not consider it 
unwholesome.’ 

«« Emma,’ said Mr. Knightley presently, ‘I have a piece of 
news for you. You like news—and { heard an article in my way 
hither that I think will interest you.’ 

“© News! Oh! yes, I always like news. What is it?—why do 
you smile so?—where did you hear it?—at Randalls ?” 

** He had time only to say, 

“ ¢ No, not at Randalls ; I have not been near Randalls,’ 

“© When the door was thrown open, and Miss Bates and Miss 
Fairfax walked into the room. Full of thanks, and full of news, 
Miss Bates knew not which to give quickest, Mr. Knightley soon 
saw that he had lost his moment, and that not another syllable of 
communication could rest with him. 

*©¢ Oh! my dear sir, how are you this morning? My dear Miss 
Woodhouse—I come quite overpowered. Such a beautiful hind- 
quarter of pork! You are too bountiful! Have you heard the 
news? Mr. Elton is going to be married. 

«¢ Emma had not had time even to think of Mr. Elton, and she was 
so completely surprized that she could not avoid a little start, and 
a little blush, at the sound. 

«©¢ There is my news: —I thought it would interest you,’ said 
Mr. Knightley, with a smile which implied a conviction of some part 
of what had passed between them. 

<¢¢ But where could you hear it ?? cried Miss Bates. ‘ Where 
could you possibly hear it, Mr. Knightley? For it is not five 
minutes since I received Mrs. Cole’s nete—no, it cannot be more 
than five—or at least ten—for I had got ny bonnet and spencer on, 
just ready to come eut—I was only gone down to speak to Patty 
again about the pork—Jane was standing in the passage —were not 
you, Jane?—for my mother was so afraid that we had not any salting- 
pan large enough. So I said I would go down and see, and Jane 
said, Shall I go down instead? for 1 think you have a little cold, 
and Patty has been washing the kitchen.’ ‘ Oh! my dear, said et 
well, and just then came the note. A Miss Hawkins —that’s all I 
know. A Miss Hawkins of Bath. But, Mr. Knightley, how could 
yuu possibly have heard it? for the very moment Mr. Cole told 
Mrs. Cole of it, she sat down and wrote tome. A Miss Hawkins,— 

«“¢ T was with Mr. Cole on business an hour and half ago. He 
had just read Elton’s letter as I was shewn in, and handed it to 
me directly.’ 

Hi Well! 

VOL. VI: JULY, 1916. 
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“* Well! that is quite——I suppose there never was a piece 
of news more generally interesting. My dear sir, you really are 
too bountiful. My mother desires her very best compliments and 
hs and a thousand thanks, and says you really quite oppress 

er.’ 

“« ¢ ‘We consider our Hartfield pork,” replied Mr. Woodhouse— 
‘ indeed it certainly is, so very superior to all other pork, that Emma 
and I cannot have a greater pleasure than’— 

«© ¢ Oh! my dear sir; as my mother says, our friends are only too. 
good tous. If ever there were people who, without having great 
wealth themselves, had every thing they could wish for, I am sure 
it is us, We may well say that ‘ our lot is cast in a goodly heri- 


tage.” Well, Mr. Knightley, and so you actually saw the letter ; 
well? *—P. 39. 


We are not the less inclined to speak well of this tale, because 


it does not dabble in religion; of fanatica} novels and fanatical 
authoresses we are already sick. 





Arr. XVI. Memoirs of T. Holcroft, written by Himself, and 
continued to. the Time of hrs Death, from his Diary, Notes, 


and other Papers. 3 vols. 12mo. i. 1s. Longman and 
Co. 1816. - 


TT must naturally be supposed that in any Memoirs of Mr. Hol- 
croft, especially when written by himself, there would be much to 
call f.rth our reprobation. We must confess ourselves, however, 
to be much amused, especially with the earlier part of this work, 
in which the various changes of his adventurous hfe are detailed 
with much vivacity. His account of the hfe of @ trang 
lad at Newmarket is curious and entertaining. 


« "he time I remained at Newmarket, was upwards of two years 


and a half; during which many things eceurred worthy of remem- 
brance ; and though im their nature dissimilar, yet all tending te 
have that influence on character, by which, if my poor philosophy 
holds good, character is progressively formed. Instead of relating 
these different accidents as they occurred, I shall rather endeavour 
to collect them into classes, beginning with those that immediately 
belong to the business of a jockey. 

“« J have already remarked how necessary it is for the best horse- 
man never to be off his guard. At the time the little accident I am 
going to relate happened, and which f could got but then consider 
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as rather disgraceful, I was so persuaded of being always on the 
alert, and of my power of instantaneously recovering my seat, that I 
supposed what followed to be nearly an impossibility.—The horse 
that I then rode happened to be unwell ; and did not take his morn- 
ing and. evening exercise with the others. I was therefore ordered 
to walk him out a couple of hours in the middle of the day, to canter 
him gently, give him a certain quantity of water, and canter and 
walk him homeagain. The horse was by no means apt to start of 
play tricks of an uncommon kind: he was besides unwell, and dull 
In spirits, and I was more than usually unsuspicious of accident. 
After a walk, and a very gentle gallop, I brought him to water. 
Our watering troughs stood by a pump under the Devil’s Ditch, om 
the side next to Newmarket. Not foreseeing any possible danger, 
I held the reins quite slack, and did not sit upright in my seat, but 
rested on one thigh ; when suddenly, without any warning, @ grey 
rook, of the species common to that plain, ascended on the wing up 
the ditch within half a yard of the ground, and in a direction that 
would scarcely have missed the horse’s head. At this sudden appa- 
rition, an arrow from a bow could hardly exceed the velecity with 
which he darted round to avoid his enemy ; and the impulse was s@ 
unforeseen, and so irresistible, that I and my whole stock of self 
confidence, and self-conceit, lay humbled in the dust. I was greatly 
afraid, lest my disgrace should be witnessed by any one, and parti- 
cularly that the horse should make for home: howeyer, his fright 
ceasing, and his health not disposing him to be wanton, he easily 
suffered himself to be caught, and mounted, and my honour receivy 
ed no stain. 

“ I felt this accident the more, because I was at this very time 
receiving new marks of confidence in my talents. A horse bred ia 
Ireland had been brought into our train : John Watson did not think 
proper to let a boy of heavy weight back him, and among those of 
light weight, I was the only one in whom he durst confide. It was 
for this horse that I quitted the Dun horse, on whose back I had ob- 
tained such praise, and upon him the other boy of the name of Tom 
was mounted, but only for two or three mornings. Dun immediatel 
discovered he was Tom's master, and would not keep up in the gal- 
lop, but would go what pace he pleased: if struck, he began te 
plunge, kick, and rear, threw his rider, and made all the boys laugh 
and hoot at him, and thoroughly exposed him to mortification.—I 
was frequently obliged to change my horse, but it was always for one 
more difficult te manage ; and not only so, but I generally presery- 
ed an honour that had been early conferred on me, that of leading 
the gallop, let me ride what horse I would. At one of these changes 
I was transferred to the back of a little mare, which had long been 
ridden by Jack Clarke, who was wanted for a horse of more power, 


* but of less spirit. On her too I led the gallop. She was not se 


much vicious as full of play. Whenever I pleased, when the gallop 
was begun, by a turn of the arm and a pretended flourish, I could 
H 2 make 
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make her start out of the line, clap her head between her legs, fling 
her hind heels in the air, and begin to cut capers.. This excitement 
was genereily sufficient for the whole string, who would start offone’ 
after another; each playing his gambols, and perhaps, one or two of 
them throwing their riders Under such a temptation for triumph, I 
was perhaps as prudent as could be expected from a boy of my:age+ 
but when John Watson did not happen to be with us, I could not 
always resist the vanity of shewing that I was equal to the best of 
them, and quite before the majority When John was absent, the 
bad riders would sometimes, before I began the gallop, very humbly 
intreat me not to play them any tricks; and when they did, I was 
good-natured enough to comply. 

“* In every stud of horses, there are frequent changes; and astheir 
qualities are discovered, one horse is rejected, and a colt or perhaps 
a stranger bought and admitted. It happened on such an oceasion, 
that a little horse was brought us from another stud, whence he had 
been rejected for being unmanageable He had shewn hitnself res- 
tive, and besides the snafflle, was s ridden in a check-rein.. I was im- 
mediately placed on his back, and what seemed rather more extra.- 
ordinary, ordered to lead the gallop, as usual. I do not know how 
it happened, but under me he shewed very little disposition to be re- 
fractory, and whenever the humour occurred, it was soon overcome :’ 
that he was however watchful for an opportunity to do mischief, the 
following incident will discover. Our time for hard exercise had: 
begun perhaps a fortnight or three weeks. As that proceeds, the. 
boys are less cautious, each having less suspicion of his horse. I> 
was leading the gallop one morning, and had gone more than half 
the way towards the foot of Cambridge hill, when something induced 
me to call and speak to a boy behind me; for which purpose | ra- 
ther unseated myself, and as I looked back, rested on my left thigh. 
The arch traitor no sooner felt the precarious seat | had taken, than 
he suddenly plunged from the path, had his head between his legs, 
his heels in the air, and exerting all his power of bodily contortion, 
flung me from the saddle with only one foot in the stirrup, and both’ 

my legs on the off side. I immediately heard the whole set of 
boys behind shouting triumphantly, * A calf, a calf{’ a phrase of 
contempt for a boy that is thrown. Though the horse was then im 
the midst of his wild antics, and increasing his pace to full speed, as 
far as the tricks he was playing would permit, still finding f had a 
foot in the stirrup, I repited to their shouts by a whisper to myself, 
‘It isno calf yet’ ‘Ihe horse took the usual course, turned u 
Cambridge hill, and now rather increased his speed than his mis- 
chievous tricks. This opportunity I took with that rashness of spi- 
rit which is peculiar to boys; and notwithstanding the prodigious 
speed and irregular motion of the horse, threw my ieft leg over the 
saddie. It was with the utmost difficulty I couid preserve my ba- 
lance, but I did: though by this effort I lost hold of the reins, both 
my feet were out of the stirrups, and the horse for a moment was 
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entirely his own master. But my grand object was gained: I was 
ence more firmly seated, the reins and the stirrups were recovered. 
In atwinkling, the horse, instead of being pulled up, was urged to 
his utmost speed, and when he came to the end of the gallop, he 
stopped of himself with a very good will, as he was heartily breathed. 


The short exclamations of the boys at having witnessed what they 


thought an impossibility, were the gratification I received, and the 
greatest, perhaps, that could be bestowed. : 

*¢ I once saw an instance of what may be called the grandeur of 
alarm in a horse, _ In winter, during short exercise, I was returning 
one evening on the back of a hunter, that was put in training for the 
hunter’s plate.. There had been some little rain, and tae channel 
always dry in summer, was then a small brook. As I must have 
rubbed his legs dry if wetted, I gave him the rein, and made him 
leap the brook, which he understood as a challenge for play, and be- 
ginning to gambol, after a few antics he reared very high, and 
plunging forward with great force, alighted with his fore-feet on the 
edge of a deep gravel-pit half filled with water, so near that a very 
few inches further he must have gone headlong down. His first as- 
tonishment and fear were so great, that he stood for some time 


breathless and motionless: then, gradually recollecting himself, his 


back became curved, his ears erect, his hind and fore leg in a posir 
tion for sudden retreat ; his nostrils from an inward snort burst into 
one loud expression of horror: and rearing on his hind legs, he 
turned short round, expressing all the terfors he had felt by the ut- 
most violence of plunging, kicking, and other bodily exertions, I 
was not quite so much frightened as he had been, but I was heartily 
glad when he became quiet again, that the accident had been no 
worse.. The only little misfortune I had was the loss of my cap, 
and being obliged to ride back some way in order to recover it. 


Mr. Holcroft is not ashamed of his adventures at New- 
market; he writes as if he sull cherished the spirit which ani- 
mated him in his former days. As it is seldom that our readers 
have the opportunity of seeing the hfe of a stable boy reduced 
into writing, we shall not apologize for anciher extract, which 
will be amusig enough to those. who feel any mterest in the his- 


_tory of a race horse, or in the character of his rider. 


ss Among the disagreeable, and in some degree dangerous acci- 
dents that happened to me, was the following, We had an old 
grey bloed gelding touched in his wind, called Puff, on which John. 
Watson generally used to ride. He had some vicious tricks, and 
thething that made him dangerqus was, that, in the jockey’s 
phrase, he had lost his mouth, that is, the bit could make no impres- 
sion on hin,and he could run away with the strongest rider: but the 
whim did not often take him. The watering troughs were filled once 
a day, and as they were about a mile and a half distant, each lad 


‘performed that duty in turns, being obliged to walk for that purpose 
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to the Devil’s Ditch and back. One day, when it was my turn, old 
Puff being in the stable, John Watson allowed me to shorten my 
task by a ride, of which I was very glad, and Puff was soon brought 
out. For the office of filling the troughs, it was necessary to take a 
pail, and accordingly I flung one with the rim over my right shoul- 
der, and under my left arm, as was the way with us when we walk- 
ed. Ithen mounted, but had not gone far, before I found Mr. Puff 
was determined on one of his frolics. He set off at a good round 
gallop. This I should not have regarded in the least, had it not been 
for the pail at my back. But he was a tall horse, the ruts before the 
race-course began were humerous, rough, and often narrow, and he 
amused himself with crossing them ; so that the rim of the pail was 
very disagreeable, and now and then hurt my back severely. I 
foresaw, however, that my only remedy was to tire him out at his 
own diversion. As soon, therefore, as I had an opportunity, I turn- 
ed him upon the turf, by which I avoided the worst jolts of the pail ; 
and instead of struggling with him, I gave him head, hurried him 
forward as fast as he could go, passed along the side called the flat, 
turned in beside the Devil’s Ditch, forbore to push him when we 
‘came to the watering troughs, but found the obstinate old devil was 
resolved not to stop. I then took hin full gallop up Cambridge hill, 
and into Newmarket, supposing his own home would satisfy him. 
But no! away he went into the town, while some boys belonging to 
other stables exclaimed, ‘ Here isold Puffrunning away with Watson’s 
Tom. Ata certain distance down the main street, was a street on 
the left, by which making a little circle, I might again bring his 
head homewards, and that road I prevailed on him to take; but as 
he was not easily guided, he thoughit proper to gallop on the cause- 
way, tillhe came toa post which bent inwards towards the wall, so 
much that it was doubttil whether his body would pass. He stopped 
short at a single step, but luckily I had foreseen this, or I should 
certainly have been pitched over his neck, and probably my back 
would have been broken, had I not employed both hands with. all m 
force to counteract the shock. Having measured the distance wi 
his eye, he saw he could pass, which to me was a new danger: my 
legs would one or both of them have wanted room, but with the same 
juvenile activity, I raised them on the withers, and away again we 
went, mutually escaping unhurt. By this time, however, my gentle- 
man was wearied; In two minutes we were at home, and there he 
thought proper once more to stop. . The worst of it, however, was, 
that I had still to water my troughs, I shall conclude this chapter 
with a fact which may deserve the attention of the philosopher, as 
‘an instance of deep feeling, great sagacity, and almost unconquera- 
le ambition among horses ; and which goes nearly to prove, that 
they themselves understand why they contend with each other. I 
have mentioned 4 vicious horse, of the name of Forester, that would 
obey no boy but Tom Watson: he was about ten or eleven years 
_old, and had been a horse of some repute, but unfortunately his feet 
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foundered, for the cure of which he was suffered to remain a great 
part of his time at’grass. However,when [had been about a year and 
a half at Newmarket, Captain Vernon thought proper to match him 
against Elephant, a horse belonging to Sir Jennison Shaftoe, whom 
by the bye I saw ride this famous match. Forester, therefore, had 
been taken up, and kept in training a sufficient time te qualify him 
to run this match; but it was evident that his legs and feet were far 
from being in that sound state which such an exertion required, so 
that we concluded he must be beaten, for the reputation of Elephant 
arose out of his power rather than his speed. Either I mistake, or 
the match was a four mile heat over the strait course ; and the abili- 
ties of Forester were such, that he passed the flat, and ascended the 
hill as far as the distance post, nose to nose with Elephant ; so that 
John Watson who rode him began to conceive hopes. Between this 
and the chair, Elephant, in consequence of hard whipping, got some 
little way before him, while Forester exerted every possible power to 
recover at least his lost equality; till finding all his efforts ineffec- 
tual, he made one sudden spring, and caught Elephant by the 
under-jaw, which he griped so violently as to hold him back; nor 
was it without the utmost difficulty that he could be forced to quit 
his hold. Poor Forester, he lost; but he lost most honourably ! 
Every experienced groom, we were told, thought it a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance. John Watsondeclared he had never in his 
life been more surprised by the behaviour of a horse.” Vol, L. 
P.. 417, 


_ After such an education, it is rather to be lamented than 
wondered at, that Mr, Holcroft should have been plunged into 
all the errors and miseries of Jacobinism. He was a man cer- 
tainly of much native talent, his comedies are by no means destitute 
of legitimate humour ; but his mind does not appear to have been 
cast in any noble mould. He had talent enough to raise him 
from the lower condition in which he was born, but he had not 
talent sufficient to guide his judgement, or mature his concep- 
tions after his rise. 

‘The remaining volumes contain some entertaining anecdotes 
of men aid things at the time Mr. Holcroft lived ; which, ex- 
cepting a few objectionable principles here aud there, cannot 
fail of amusing the reader. 





Art. XVII. Le' Ministre de Wakefield, d Oliver Goldsmith, 
- en Anglois et en Francois; Traduction nouvelle, dediée, avec 
: : Permission, 
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Permission, a sa Grace la Duchesse de Somerset. Par-Ma- 
dame Despourrin. 2 vols. 12mo. Leigh. 1816. 


TO those who are desirous of acquainting themselves with the 
genius and spirit of the French language, we can strongly recom- 
mend the work before us. The spirit of our favourite English 
novel is so transfused ito the French Janguage as scarcely to 
suffer by the melempsychosis. "The authoress of this translation 
has shewn her judgmeut in not rendering the original in too close 
and literal a manner. -As a specimen of the work, we shall give 
the following extract both in the French and in the English: — 


‘«* But previously I should have mentiomed the very impolite 
behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during this discourse, sat with 
his face turned to the fire, and at the conclusion of every sen- 
tence wou'd cry out fudge, an expression which displeased us all, 
and in some measure damped the rising spirit of the conversa-. 
tion. 

« ¢ Besides, my dear Skeggs,’ continued our peeress, ¢ there is 
nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made upon 
that occasion.’— Fudge ! 

- ©] am surprised at that,’ cried Miss Skeggs, ‘ for he seldom. 
Jeaves any thing out, as he writes only for his own amusement, 
But can your ladyship favour me with a sight of them ??— 
Fudge ! ety 

«< « My dear creature,’ replied our peeress, ‘ do you think I carry 
such fine things about me? Though they are very fine to be sure, 
dnd I think myself something of a judge; at least | know what 
pleases myself. Indeed I was ever an admirer of all Dr. Burdock’s 
little pieces; for except what he does, and our dear countess at. 
Hanover-square, there’s nothing comes out but the most lowest 
stuff in nature: not a bit of high life among them.’— Fudge ! 

“ € Your ladyship should except,’ says t’other, ‘ your own 
things in the Lady’s Magazine, I hope you'll say there’s nothing 
low-lived there; but I suppose we are to have no more from that 
quarter,’—-Fudge !”’  P. 165. 


 € J’aurais di faire mention d’abord de Ja conduite trés-impolie 
de M. Burchell qui, durant ce dialogue, étoit assis le visagé tourné 
du cété du feu, et s’écrioit 4 chaque phrase, avec un air de mé- 
pris, bah! bah! expression qui nous choqua tous, et altéra, en 
quelque sorte, la gaieté qui commengoit 4 régner dans la conver- 
sation. we ri 
_ “« *En outre, ma chére Skeggs, continua notre Pairesse, il n’y 
a pas un mot de cela‘dans la copie des vers que Mr. Burdock fit 
a ce sujet. —Bah ! Tie ' . . 
« © J’en suis surprise, dit Miss Skeggs; car, n’écrivant que 
pour son propre amusement, il est rare‘qu'il omette quelque chose ; 
es st : | enais 
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mais votre seigneurie yeut-elle bien m’en donner lecture.’— 
Bah! : 

«© «Ma chére amie, lui répondit lautre, eroyez-vous que je 
porte ces choses-]4 sur moi? Quoique ces vers soient trés-bons 
(et certainement je me crois un peu) en Ctat d’en juger), du moins 
je sais ce qui me plait. Eu_verité j'admirai toujours les petites 
pieces fugitives du Docteur Burdock; car, excepte ses ouvrages et 
ceux de notre chére comtesse 4 Hanover Square, il n’a paru que 
des choses triviales, et on ne peut citer dans le nombre un sujet 
du bon ton,’—Bak ! 

“< ¢ Votre seigneurie devrait en excepter, dit Miss Skeggs, ses 
propres ouvrages, insérés dans le journal des dames. J’espére 
que vous conviendrez qu’il n y: a rien de commun la-dedans ; mais 
je crains bien que nous n’en soyons privees maintenant.’— 
Bah!” P. 146, 





Arr. XVIII. Prosody made Easy. By W. Shaw, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Chelvey, Somerset. Svo. 56 pp. Longman and Co. 
1815. 


WE have often lamented that the ingentous Lily did not extend 
his versification to the Prosody, and add the charms of poetry to 
its laws. Dr: Shaw is determined that the English language shall 
labour under no such reproach, and has accordingly transfused the 
genius of Lily iuto our own tongue, and given us a Prosody in 
yerse. Asa specimen of the clear and intelligible strains in 
which Dr. Shaw’ 3 precepts ¢ are conveyed, let our readers takethe 
following. 


** O common make. One—syllables extend, 
Greek feminines as Dido, all extend; 
Datives and Ablatives of second seek 
O long, Adverbials in 0, and patrial Greek ; 
Quo’, eo’. Various denuo, postremo, vero, 
~ Mutuo’, are found, as well as sero ; 
Short modo’, always. Cedo meaning give, 
To which homo, ego, cito, you may give. 
Gerunds with some are short, but long with Maro, 
. Doubtful then meaning, sake of long sound ergo.’ P, 22. 


Lily is sometimes, especially in the Qua Genus, tempted to 
leave the didactic, and to soar into the sublime. The facetious 
he has left for Dr. Shaw, who has thus nobly remedied the de- 
ects of his predecessor aud rival, 

fé When 
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«¢ When compound words, whether Latin or Greek, 
. End their first. part in z or in o, 
_ Short let them be ; no witness seek 
Than omnipotens and significo. 
But those have z long 
To which these belong 
Pang sorte all formed by composition ; 
ith Qui, qual, quanti, 
Rei, ei, unt, tantt, 


And fill the first place by position. 


- Words cut in parts, 
Without breaking their hearts, 
And no way losing their senses ; 
As parvi-pendo, ludi-magister. 
Words when compressed, 
_ounoge.. Dy Syncope pressed, 
Or squeezed much closer by Crasis. 
Idem the male ; 
The compounds ne’er fail, 
_, Ofdici, ubigue, and ibidem.”” P. 9. 


After this brilliant display of wit and liveliness, upen a subject 
which would almost set laughter at defiance, we cannot part with 
Dr. Shaw in an ill humour, which we should otherwise do, for 
making the o in Geometra long. If Dr. Shaw can forget his own 
poetry for a moment, and refer to Juvenal, he will find 


Geometra, pictor, Altptes. 


Dr. Shaw is equally happy in his prose definitions—he thus 
defines a Poem. 


«< A Poem is a neat congeries of verses, of legitimate length and 
measure.” 


We wish that we could always, or even often, find it so. 


wa 





Arr. XIX. The Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the Author 
of the Letters published under the Signature of Junius, in 
which that hitherto impenetrable Secret 1s, it is presumed, 

- fully disclosed. By the Author of the Attempt. pp. 29. 

' Longman andCo. 1816. 


THERE are few questions which are at the same time more 
curious 
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eurious and less important than, who was Junius? It is one, 
accordingly, in which many persens have wandered into a wrong 
path, or stumbled in their search, without incurring much dis- 
grace. “ Sub luce maligna erramus,” says the author of this At- 
tempt and Sequel. And most truly says he so. Twenty persons 
at least, we believe, have been looking after this phantom, and 
have missed their way. A phantom indeed we should hardly 
call him ; and what name to give him we do not well know. 
Indeed. one of the difficulties attending the search is, that those 
who set about it differ as widely in their opinions of what they 
are looking after, as in the ways which they take. One is hunt- 
ing for a patriot, a man of letters, and a man of fortune, if 
not of rank. Another expects to find a needy base assassin, a 
downright blackguard. In the mean time, the secret we can. 
not but think must be in the hands of a very few, the sons or 
successors of those who were concerned to make the discovery 
at the time when Junius wrote, and one of whom (Lord North) 
certainly professed to have made it. 

Whether the author has succeeded in disclosing the impene- 
trable secret, we really have not the courage to determine. Thus 
‘much we may safely affirm, that he has produced many curious 
facts, and much important argument. And whereas others have 
shewn cause why such or such a person may have been Junius, 
he has gone beyond them in fixing it decisively (as he conceives) 
upon the person whom he has selected, and proving that he 
must have been Junius. That person our readers perhaps know 
already to be John Horne Tooke. Much was said by Mr. B. 
in his former pamphlet to fix upon him the merit or disgrace 
which must attach to the author of Junius. In the Sequel a 
very ingenious, and (we must add) a very powerful argument is 
brought forward, to identify the writer under the signature X X 
with Hore Tooke, that writer being already identified with 
Junius. Some anecdotes are likewise mentioned; less impor- 
tant, but very curious. And both the Attempt and the Sequel 
will probably repay any person for the money or the time which 
he may expend on the purchase and perusal of them. If he 
should close them without being convinced by the arguments 
which they contain, he cannot fail to admire the ingenurty with 
which those arguments have been sought out, the fairness with 
which they are brought forward, the language with which they 
are adorned; and above all, that dignified abhorrence of every 
thing low and mean, vicious and disingenuous, seditious and irre- 
ligious, which is to be expected from this writer. 


Arr. 
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Art. XX. The History and Antiquities of Salisbury Cathes 
dral, tilustrated with a Series of Engravings of Views, Ele- 
wations, Plans, and Details of that Edifice, Etchings of 
ancient Sculpture, &c. &c. By John Britton, F.S.4.  4to. 
10 pp. 31 Engravings. 3$].3s. Longman and Co. 1814. 


WeE scarcely know an author to whom the public is more in- 
debted tor Jaborious and varied works in ancient architecture, 
than t» Mr. Britton. He has gone over much ground in his 
researches, he has brought many hidden beauties to light, and 
has given an additional charm to those which were already 
known. His pl:.tes are always good, and his designs correct ; 
and when we remember the number and the variety of his pub- 
lications, and the reasonable rate at which the public by his 
Jabours, may possess themselves of the finest specimens of anti- 
quity, we shall not withhold from him the credit which is justly 
his due. 

' Salisbury 1s a Cathedral of such singular and such varied 
beauty, that many volumes may be published, aiid many hun- 
dred views may be taken, before we shall have seen it in all its 
perfect points of view. Mr. Britton has, by this work, added 
much to our store of architectural engravings, nor can we pass 
a higher compliment upon it, than by saying that the plates are 
truly worthy of the edifice which they embody. ‘The points of 
view are happily selected, and the engravings skilfully executed, 
and cannot fail to afford h.gh gratification to all the admirers of 
this elegant and magnificent pile. 

Of Mr. Dodswoith’s work we have already spoken in terms of 
deserved praise. Between that and the volume before us, we 
shall institute no comparisons. ‘They are both highly desirable 
possessions to the lover of Gothic architecture, and enough still 
remains in Salisbury for any oue who should be hardy enough to 
attempt even a third publication of its beauties. 
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DIVINITY, 


The Essential Difference between Christian Baptism, and the Baptism of John, 
more fally stated and confirmed, in Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, a“ Plea for 
primitive Communion.” By Robert Hall, A.M, Svo. 2. 

: Baptism, 
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Baptism, a Term of Communion at the Lord's Supper. By Joseph King- 
Family Prayers, composed principally in Expressions taken from the Holy 

Scriptures, and from the established Services of the Church of England. By the 


Rev. Thomas Coiterill, A.M. Perpetual Curate of Lane End, Staffordshire, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 


The Christian Embassy ; a Sermon preached at Gainsborough, May 31,1816, 
at the Visitation of the Rev. Caley Llmgworth, D D. Archdeacon of Stow, and 
published at the Request of the Archdeacon and Clergy. By the Rev. G Small- 
page, M.A. Vicar of Wiitkirk, Yorkshire, and of Laughton with Wildsworth, 
Lincolnshire. 1s, - 


. The Right to Church Property secured, and the Commutation of Tithes vindi- 
cated. By Robert Gourley, Deptiord Farm, Wilts. . 2s. 


A Sermon deiivered at the C.thedral of Ely, on Monday, June 17, before Mr. 
Justice Abbot, Mr. Justice Burrough, and Chief Justice Christian, on the 
Opening of their specta! Commission for the Trial. of the Rioters. By the Rev, 
dir Henry Bate Dudicy, Bart. LL.D. Prebendary of Ely, &c.. 1s. 


A Lett«r to a. Clergyman of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, upon certain’ 
Clauses said to. be contained in the proposed * bill to consolidate the Laws: 
coucerning spiritual Persons,” and upon certain Resolutions relating to these 
Clausés, lately adopted and peblished by the Clergy ot the Rural Deanery of 
Cary in the said Divcese. From a Beneticed Ciergyman ot the Diocese of Ling 
coln. 1s. 6d. 


The Precept of Mutual Love; a Spital Sermon, preached at Christ Church, 
upon Easter Tuesday, 1816. Ky Richard Ramsden, D D. a Senior of ‘Trinity 
College, and Deputy Regius Protessor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 1s. 6d. 


A Sermon on the Excellencies of the Established Liturgy of our National. 
Chureb, preached April 25, 1815, at Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, before J. Hicks 
amd Oliver Hatch, Esqrs. and the rest of the Irustees of the worshipiul Company 
of Cordwainers’ Charity School. By the Rev. Henry White, A.M, Curate of 
AllhaHows Barking, &c. 8vo. 3s. - 


Thoughts on the Tendeney of Bible Societies as effecting the Established 
Church and Christianity itself, as a “ reasonable Service.” By the Rev. A. 
O'Callaghan, A.M. Master of the College of Kilkenny. 2s, 6d. 


An Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator, possessed of infinite Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness: containing also the Refutation, from Reason and Ree 
velation, of the Objections urged against his Wisdom and Goodness; and de- 
ducing from the whoie Subject the most important practical Inierences, (to which 
Mr. Burnett’s first Prize of £1,200 was adjudged at Aberdeen, Aug. 4, 1815), 
By William Laure ce Brown, D.W. Priccipal of Marischa! College, &c. To 
which 1 preGxed a Memoir, relating io the Founder of the Prizes. 2 vols, 
8vo. il. Js. 


The Doctrine of Regeneration ; a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, May 30, 1816, at the Visit»tion of the Archdeacon of Middlesex. By 
Roderick Macleod, D.D. Rector of St. Anne's, Westminster. 1s. 6d. 


& Sermon preached at Wakelield, May 50,4816, at the Visitation of the Rev, 
far epee, M.A. By the Rev. C. Bird, M.A. Rector of High Hoye 
aud. 1s. 6d. 


LAW. 


Report of the Proceedings in the Case of an Appeal, preferred by the Provost 
and Scholars of King’s Coliege, Cambridge, against the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton College, to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Visitor of both Societies, 
Determined Avg. 15, 1815. By Philip Williams, of Lincoin’s lus, Esq. Bare 
MeteratLaw. Bvo. 75. 6d. ; 

An 
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An Epitome of the Privileges of London, including Southwark, as granted by 
royal Charters, confirmed by Acts of Parliament, and established by ancient 
Custom ; with Remarks on the repeated Invasions of the Rights, Franchises, and 
Jurisdiction of the Metropolis of Great Britain. Digested and arranged by David 
Huglison, LL.D. 5s. 6d. 


' Practical Instructions for suing out and presenting a Commission of Bankrupt ; 
with the best modern. Precedents, and a Digest of supplemental Cases. By 
Edward Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister, Professor of Law, and Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely. 8vo. 


MEDICALs 


Dr. William Hunter’s Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus; exhibited in 
Thirty-four large Engraviags, the Size of Nature, with a recommendatory Pre- 
face. By Thomas Denman, M.D. 5l. 5s. bs 74 


-A Letter to Sir Richard Carr Glynn, Bart. President of the Royal Hospitals 
of Bridewell and Bethlehem, on the Treatment and Dismissal of the late medical 
Officers of those Establishments. By James Upton, Esq. 1s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout; comprehending a general View 
of the morhid State of the digestive Organs, and of Regimen, with some Ob« 
servations on Rheumatism. By Charles Scudamore, M.D 8vo. 12s 


Observations on the Harveian Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood, By 
George Kerr, 12mo, 4. 





HISTORY. 


Monastic and Baronial Remains, with other sears lg, ye of Antiquity, 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. By G. J. Parkyns, Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Hlustrated with upwards of One Hundred Plates. 41. 


A Compendium of the History of Ireland, frem the earliest Date to the Reign 
ef George I. By John Lawless, Esq. 10s, 6d. 


How to enjoy Paris; being a Guide for tlie Traveller, and calculated for the 
Entestainment and Information of Persons who do not visit that City. A Chro- 


nological Account of the History of France, &c. By Peter Herve. @ vols. 
10s. 


Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, considered in a commercial, political, and 
thilitary Point of View ; in which their Advantages of Position are described, as 
well as their Relations with the Greek Continent. By Gen. Guillaume de Vau- 
doucourt. Translated from the original inedited MS. By William Walter, Esq, 
@vo. 15s. ee 


~ The History of the Isle of Man, with a comparative View of the past and 


present State of Society and Mannets ; containing also biographical Anecdotes of . - 


éminent Persons connected with that Island. By H, A. Bullock, ten Years re- 
sident in the Island. 8vo. 15s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late Major-General Sir Robert Rolle Gillespie, 
K.C.B. who fellin an Attack upon Kalunga, in the Nepaul. Tuken from original 
Documents, and illustrated by an elegant Portrait, from an origina! Picture, 
painted at Calcutta, aud a Plan of the Fort and Country where he lost bis valu- 
able Lite. 10s. 6d. a 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, from the 
Revival! of Painting, and the alledged Discovery of Eayraving by Fi.iguerra, 
the present Time. By Michael Bryan. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. 


The Panegytic of the Jute Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M P.- By the Rev. J. 
Whitehouse, formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of Orling- 
bury, Nurthamptonshire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Early Life of William Cowpes,Esq. written by Himself, and 
never 
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never before published. To which is added, an Appendix, containing some ori- 
ginal Letters, &e. illustrative of the Memoir. Published by Permission of the Pro- 
prietors. 8vo. 4s, 

Authentic Memoirs of the Life and Death of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, with an Estimate of his Character and Talents. 8vo. 6d. 

The Life of William Hutton, F.A.S.S. including a particular Account of the 
Riots at Birmingham in 1791, To which is subjoined, the Histuty of his Family, 
yg by Himself, and published by his Daughter, Catharine Hutton. Sy, 

2s. 
NATURAL HISTORY, . : 

Useful Knowledge ; or a Familiar and Explanatory Account of the various Pro- 
ductions of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, which are chiefly employed 
ns the Use of Man. By the Rev. Willian Bingley, 4.M. 3 vols. 12m 
il. 1s, i 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Durham and Northumberla:d, with {nforma- 
tion relative to the Stratifications of the two Counties ; and containing Accounts 
of the Explosions from Fire-damp, which have occurred therein fur the last Twenty 
Years; their Causes, and the Means proposed for their Remedy, and for the 
neral Improvements of the Mining System, by New Methods of Ventilation, &c. 
By J. H. H. Holmes, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

POLITICS. 

The Extraordinary Red Book, containing a List of all Places, Pensions, Sine. 
cures, &c. with the various Salaries and Emoluments arising therefrom ; exhibitin 
also a complete View of the National Debt, with an Account of the Receipts 
Expenditure of the Public Money: with Notes, critical and explanatory. Bya 
Commoner. 83, 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning, during tle recent Election 
at Liverpool. 1s, 6d. 

A Letter Missive from Sir Philip Francis, K.B. to the Right Hon. Lord Holland, 
Ex-abundanti. 3s 6d. 

A Reply to the Examined Case and Trial of Mr. Sherson, of the Madras Anony- 
mous Establishinent. Also to March’s Review of the Administration of Sir G. H. 
Barlow, Bart. 3s. 

John Bull's Bible; or Memoirs of the Stewards and Stewardship of John Bull’s. 
Manor of Great Albion, from the eartiest Times to the present. By Democritus 
Poplicola, 8vo, 9% 

Substance of a Speech delivered in the Court of Corsmon Council, on a Motion 
to address H. R. H. the Prince Regent to accede to the late Treaty concluded 
between the Emperors of Russia and of Austiia, and the King of Prussia. By 
W. Favell. 2s. 

Tse Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the Author of the letters published 
under the Signature of Junius, in which the hitherto impenetrable Secret is, it is 
presumed, fully disclosed. By the Author of the Attempt. 1s. 

First Report of the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Comunittee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders of the Metropolis. Ordered by the House of Commons to be primted, 
June 7, 1816. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Merits of the principal Naval Actions between Great Brie 
tain and the United States: comprising an Account of all British and American 
Ships of War reciprocally captured and destroyed since June 18, 1812. By Wil- 
liam James. 5s. 6d. a5” 

Ohscrvations upon the Oligarchy, or Committee of Soi-disant Saints, in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary of State. 

Idea of a New Law for the Civilized World, recommended to the Consideration 
of France, Great Britain, and the American States: the Enaction of which would, 
for the future, ensure a satisfactory Method of going to War, and a Palliation of 
the Miseries resulting from it. To which are subjoined, Hints for Measures adapted 
to the Times, &c. By the Author of a Letter trom Athens. 3s. 

POETRY. 

Moral Odes of Horace transluted. 3s. 6d. ¢ 

The Wer Fiend. By Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Yniversity of Edinburgh. 7% 

Poems, 
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Poems, chiefly on the Superstition of Obeah. 4s. 6d. 

Bonaparte, a Poem. $s. Re 

Peregrine in France, a Lounger’s Journal, in familiar Letters to his Friend, 
8vo. Ss. 6d. 

DRAMATIC. 

An Impartial View of the Stage, from the Days of Garrick and Rich, to the pre- 
sent Period ; of the Causes of its degenerated and declining State; and showing 
the Necessity of a Reform in the System, as the only Means of giving Stability to 
the present Property of the two Winter Theatres. By Dramaticus. 2s. 

Is He Jealous? an Operetta, in one Act. By Samuel Beazley, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Lairds of Glenfern; or Highlanders of the Nineteenth Century. By Mary 
Johnston. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Hermione ; or, the Defaulter. By Caroline Scott. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Practical Treatise on propelling Vessels by Steam. By Robert Buchanan, 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 41. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Early History of Engraving upon Copper and 
in Wood: with an Account of Engravers and their Works, from the Invention of 
Chalcography by Maso Finiguerra, to the Time of Marc Antonio Raimondi: in 
cluding Observations on some of the first Books ornamented with Wood Cuts. By 
William Young Ottley, F.S.A, 2 vols. 4to. 81. 8s. 

An Hour in the Study : being a Collection of Essays on a Variety of interesting 
literary Subjects. By the Wisdomite Club. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Princiales and Construction of Military Bridges, and the Pas- 
sage of Rivers in military Operations. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart, F.R.8. 
ids. 

An Essay on a more efficient Method of Ciassica! Instruction in its early Stages, 
together with a Statement of its practical Application: in whith the general Prin- 
ciple of the new Mode of Education is systematically applied, and other Improve 
ments suggested. By R. Keynes, of Blandford. 12mo. 3s. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
An History of Nipal, a Kingdom in the North of India: 


describing its Origin, Situation, Surface, Climate, and Inha- 
bitants; its Relations, Political and Commercial, with the 
British Dominions in Asia, Tibet, ‘Tartary, and the Chinese 
Empire ; and the Rise and Progress of the present War. 

Some Account of Ahantah and Faniyn, and the remaining 
Countries on the Gold Coast of Africa; containing Notices of 
their Soil, Climate, and Productions, and: of the Persons, Man- 
ners, Customs, Religion, Institutions, Arts, Trade, and come 
parative Civilization of the Inhabitants ; inclading Narratives of 
their more recent Wars, and Hints for the Developement of 
their ancient History, and the History of the African Slave 
Trade; and for an [uquiry imto the original Country of the 
Negro Race. 

A new Edition of Newman’s Spanish Dictionary, improved 
by Vr. Brown, with the Addition of upwards of Three Thou- 
sand Words, including the Terms of Art, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 





